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FOREWORD. 


THERE is a singular uniformity about the lives of 
the great water-colour painters of the early nine- 
teenth century. Speaking broadly, the sooner they 
died, the sooner they became famous; and very 
few of them escaped the fate of being drawing 
masters. If one here and there did contrive to 
achieve fame in his life-time it was because he 
managed to survive his best days.- 

Cox was a genius—though Mr. Roe, with skilful 
moderation, refuses to claim for him a place in the 
highest rank of painters. His genius was of that 
intermittent sort which reveals itself comparatively 
seldom, and then in flashes of superlative brilliance ; 
for the most part his work combines strangely the 
patient plodding quality perilously near to medioc- 
rity, with that directness which belongs only to 
the greatest. It is a saddening reflection that his 
fame in and immediately after his own day rested 
more upon “The Welsh Funeral’’ than upon 
“ Rhyl Sands.” 

To read Cox’s Treatise on Landscape Painting and 
Effect in Water Colour, is to be impressed by the 
singularly orderly quality of mind, and analytical 
attitude towards the processes of the art, which 
one would more readily associate with a mere 
craftsman than with a man capable of moments 
of the highest inspiration, and one is inclined to 
wonder in looking at the long list of painters— 
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including so many great names, whose lives were 
for the most part given to the drudgery of teaching 
the unteachables—whether there must not be 
something peculiarly stimulating to genius in the 
wrestling with stupidity. 

I suppose that there survive in portfolios, and, 
alas, also in frames upon walls, literally thousands 
of drawings, bearing the magic words “ David 
Cox ’’; if these were mere forgeries, they could be 
disregarded and forgotten, but the fact that so 
many of them are the painful and conscientious 
imitations of Cox produced by his pupils under his 
personal (and, one must think, his sometimes 
despairing) supervision, makes them exasperating 
to a degree; for one cannot but be impressed by 
the fact that these imitations are abominably like 
Cox, that there is, in fact, an imitable quality in 
his work. 

If the drawings from which these imitations are 
derived had been the only type of work that he 
did, Cox’s claims to greatness would be disputable 
indeed, but it is because there is manifest those 
other drawings of his, so full of scudding winds and 
flying clouds, which no pupil ever imitated, and 
no forger ever made, a quality so intensely personal, 
so incommunicable, so entirely to seek in the rules 
and regulations which he laid down so methodically 
in his treatise, as to reveal him as one who saw 
nature with his own eyes and translated her into 
the terms of a craft of which he alone knew the 
secret. That, I think, is genius, and if so, Cox was 
a genius, 
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Into this little book, Mr. Roe has compressed an 
enormous amount of information, and has invested 
it with a sympathetic atmosphere. He is, so to 
speak, at close quarters with his subject, for Cox 
has for him a personal interest that almost amounts 
to affection—that cautious affection which fears 
to over-praise for fear of belittling its object. 
Ruskin’s estimate of Cox is admirably utilised by 
the author to illustrate the unique quality of the 
painter—a singular comment on the power of real 
individuality to pierce the armour of pre-conception 
and prejudice. We all know how Ruskin fulminated 
against what he called the “ blottesque’’ style of 
water colour painting. There are times when Cox 
is blottesque in excelsis, yet Ruskin is bound to 
admit that he must be excepted from condemnation 
in that, precisely by being blottesque, he achieved 
what nobody else was able to achieve; and there 
is little doubt that the technical methods of Cox 
(his own methods that is, not those which he taught 
to the young ladies of Hereford) were the outcome 
of the peculiar needs of his personal point of view 
of nature; in other words, he created a craft to 
match his inspiration; and in so doing, created 
for his imitators and successors a further crowd of 
difficulties to be overcome. 

He left water colour painting advanced beyond 
the stage at which he found it, not to a dead end 
as Turner advanced it, but to a point at which it 
was possible for new men, with new points of view, 
to take it up and carry it further still. 

If it be true that the greatest genius is alway 
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barren of posterity, then Mr. Roe is right, and Cox’s 
genius was not of the greatest, for there have been 
many who have founded themselves upon him, 
and have discovered themselves in terms of the 
art he gave them; but whatever we consider his 
qualities to have been, we have to admit that to 
lose him would be to leave a mighty gap, not only 
in the history of water colour art, but also in the 
treasure house of the world’s beautiful things. 

It is time, I think, that art criticism gave itself a 
respite from the learned consideration of paint and 
pigments, and concerned itself with beauty. It 
is a pleasure to find a writer whose knowledge of 
technicalities is so minute and so acute as that of 
the author of this book, who, at the same time, 
putting these things in their proper place, preserves 
his aesthetic and sentimental sense of proportion, 
and writes about the art of a painter in a way which 
reveals his sympathetic understanding of that 
painter’s aim, and not merely a critical familiarity 
with the means he used. 

S.' CARS: 

LEEDs, 1924. 


PREFACE. 


In the following pages it has been my endeavour to 
give as full an account of David Cox, his career and 
achievements, as has been consistent with the scope 
of a volume of modest dimensions. To this end 
I have possibly dwelt more than is at present 
fashionable on incidental aspects of the artist’s 
life, but, in so doing, I have been actuated by a 
more definite purpose than that of merely recording 
a series of interesting incidents. Fully to under- 
stand the qualities of an artist like Cox, it is ne- 
cessary to consider the influences which moulded 
his character, and though a contemplation of these 
must not be permitted to bias one’s estimate of his 
performances, it cannot fail to aid the serious 
student in comprehending how and why the latter 
came about. In Cox’s case, this necessity of com- 
prehension is more marked than in those of many 
other artists. It has been complained, for in- 
stance, that his work confesses to servility of mind, 
. that it is lacking in focus and definition—objections 
tantamount to accusations of want of character in 
the man, and of either ignorance or carelessness 
in his methods of composition and presentment. 
These objections can in most instances be answered 
on the evidence of the paintings themselves, but as 
criticism sometimes runs the risk of being tinged 
by personal predilections, it is interesting to seek 
corroboration by a study of Cox’s personality as 
revealed in the artist’s own writings and those of 
his intimate friends. Further than this, it is im- 
possible to go. He was, we find, essentially a 
modest-minded man, instinctively truthful, and a 
ix, 
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deep admirer of Nature. If landscapes lacked 
focus, as they often do in fact, it was no business 
of his to introduce an artificial element into his 
translations of them. The utmost licence he per- 
mitted himself was to interpret scenery under the 
conditions which he felt to be most normal to its 
particular variety, and if in doing this he had to go 
beyond what he actually saw, he never trans- 
gressed what his intimate knowledge of natural 
phenomena informed him would be an accurate 
presentment of the facts. 

But while Cox’s bent inclined him towards a 
truthful interpretation of Nature, he never de- 
scended to a merely imitative rendering of it. 
Minutiz held no inherent appeal for him. To 
interpret Effect was the limit of his ambition— 
Effect not merely of trees and rocks and moor- 
lands in themselves, but of the rain which washed 
them, the breeze which swept them, and, in a lesser 
degree, of the sunshine which warmed them. 
These are not forces to be realised with a niggard 
touch, and if in expressing them Cox tended to lose 
sight of the minor features of the countryside, it was 
with the express intention of laying stress on greater, 
elemental truths. 

The means which the artist employed in describ- 
ing these afford in themselves an interesting study, 
and it has been my care to trace the growth and 
development of the artist’s style with particular 
regard to the Periods which his earlier biographers 
assigned to the production of his work. In doing 
this, I have naturally availed ‘myself of the aid of 
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previous writers although I have not followed them 
without first convincing myself of the tenability 
of their theories. With the exception of two or 
three, I have personally examined every painting 
and print alluded to in the narrative portions of 
the present volume, besides a large number more, 
many of which are noted in Appendix II. It 
follows, of course, that many striking works are 
left unnoticed, but this must not be construed as 
implying any censure on my part. It often happens 
that a dimensionally unimportant painting affords 
a better insight into an artist’s methods than one 
of more ambitious calibre, and on this account I 
have selected for description such works as most 
clearly express the qualities which it is the student’s 
business to understand. 

In compiling the historical portions of the 
volume, I have necessarily been dependent on the 
Memoir of the Life of David Cox, by N. Neal Solly, 
(published by Chapman & Hall in 1875), and 
William Hall’s Biography of Cox, (Cassell, 1881), 
two volumes of indispensable assistance to every- 
one interested in the artist. These I have resorted 
to constantly, though, I hope, not uncritically, and 
while I have not made so much use of Gilbert R, 
Redgrave’s David Cox & Petey de Wint (Sampson, 
Low, 1891), it is a well-written little volume, pre- 
senting a much more concise account of the artist’s 
life than either of the two authorities previously 
mentioned, on which it is closely based. Of the 
other works which I have consulted with profit, I 
should like to mention Roget’s History of the “ Old 
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Water-Colour’’ Society (Longmans, Green, 1891), 
which contains much interesting material relative 
to the subject of this volume; and also the im- 
portant Catalogue of a Special Collection of Works 
by David Cox, compiled by Sir Whitworth Wallis & 
Mr. A. B. Chamberlain, (Birmingham, ‘“‘ Borough 
Press,’’ 1890). The well-compiled catalogue of the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, with its illuminating 
annotations, has also greatly alleviated the task of 
note-taking in that excellent collection. In ad- 
dition to all these, I should recommend the student 
to familiarise himself with the expert analysis of 
Cox’s method of working which Mr. C. E. Hughes 
has embodied in his ever useful Early English Water 
Colour (Methuen, 1913), and to consult Mr. A. J. 
Finberg’s Drawings of David Cox (Newnes, n.d.), 
which in addition to the sound and informative 
text, contains a number of excellent illustrations. 
The latter author’s English Water-Colour Painters 
(Duckworth, n.d.) is noteworthy as voicing the case 
against David Cox as exemplified in the less 
satisfactory of his drawings preserved in 
London. 

Of those to whom I owe a personal meed of 
gratitude, Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith merits pride of 
place as much for his encouragement and sugges- 
tions, as for assistance in other ways. To Mr. C. 
Reginald Grundy I am indebted for the opportunity 
of publishing the series of holograph letters written 
by Cox to the former’s great-uncle, and also for 
much information. Numerous other kindnesses 
shown to me by writers, artists, connoisseurs, the 
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officials of the Print Rooms and Libraries at the 
British Museum, and Victoria and Albert Museum, 
can only be acknowledged in the aggregate, but 
I cannot conclude without specially referring to the 
names of Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, Mr. Ronald A. 
Coates (MSS. Dept., British Museum), Mr. S. C. 
Cockerell, (Director of the FitzWilliam Museum), 
Mr. H. M. Cundall, I.S.0., F.S.A., Mr. E. G. Cundall, 
(Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons), Mr. Sydney L. 
Davison (who has supplied the list of works at the 
Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight, of which he 
is the energetic Curator), Mr. Henry M. Hake, 
(Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum), Mr. Basil S. Long, (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, who has not only been very kind in 
bringing some important references to my atten- 
tion, but has aided me considerably in the compila- 
tion of Appendix II.), Mr. Victor Rienaecker, for 
allowing me to make a prolonged examination of 
the interesting works by Cox in his fine collection, 
and for permitting the reproduction of one of them 
here, Mr. W. Roberts (for the loan of valuable 
material from his infallible store), Mr. Fred Roe, 
R.I., R.B.C., (my father, to whom I have submitted 
some problems in practical technique), Mr. H. 
Percival Smith, B.C.L., and Mr. Augustus Walker. 

I have also to thank the Director and Secretary 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum for permission 
to reproduce ‘‘ The Llug Meadows near Hereford ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Challenge’”’ ; the Director of the British 
Museum for ‘‘ Windmill, Herefordshire,” ‘‘ Hay- 
field with Cart and Figures,’”’ and ‘‘ Rhaiadr Cwm, 
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North Wales”; the Committee of the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, for ‘‘ The Humber at Hull”’ ; 
and the Keeper of the City of Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery for ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Ferry.” 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words in 
explanation of Appendix II. at the end of the 
book. With the lists of works now on view in 
public galleries, I have adopted the course of separat- 
ing the paintings into classes as follows :—(1) Dated 
Water Colours. (z) Undated Water Colours. (3) 
Dated Drawings in sepia, pen and ink, pencil, 
chalks and charcoal, sub-divided according to their 
various headings. (4) Undated drawings in the 
same. (5) Dated oils, and (6) Undated oils. I 
have taken the liberty of placing the oils last as they 
are so much rarer than works in other media. In 
the lists, dated works are arranged chronologically ; 
the rest only partially so. Here and there a pre- 
sumptive date is indicated, and for some of these 
I am indebted to the excellent catalogue of the 
Birmingham Art Gallery. Where, however, I 
have myself made tentative suggestions as to 
period, the responsibility rests with me alone. It 
should be added that in respect of approximated 
dates, the lists do not pretend to be exhaustive, and 
leisured readers familiar with the development of 
Cox’s style will find it an interesting, though not 
always an easy, pursuit to classify the various 
works by the artist that may come to their notice. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL. 


AVID COX has been more fortunate 
than many of his brethren of the brush, 
inasmuch as his biographers have been at 
pains to record one of the most psychologi- 
cally important periods of his life—his child- 
hood. 

The anecdotal method which they adopted 
to this end is not one which, perhaps, finds 
much favour at the present time, but in a 
sense they were justified, as, by doing so, 
they have enabled posterity to form a 
clearer and more detailed estimate of Cox 
himself than would otherwise have been 
possible. Inherited instincts and the environ- 
ment of youth are potent factors in the 
formulation of character, and, in Cox’s case, 
it is not too much to say that a study of his 
attitude towards life as a whole is of con- 
siderable importance in determining the 


fundamental ideas underlying his Art. 
B I 
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The subject of this memoir, then, was born 
at Deritend, a suburb of Birmingham, on 
April 29th, 1783. The quarter was a poor 
one ; the birthplace, “‘ a small house near the 
bridge ” in Heath Mill Lane, and the neigh- 
bour of “ workshops and small forges ”’ ; 
while David’s father, Joseph Cox, was a 
blacksmith and whitesmith who, though not 
gifted with ‘‘much mental cultivation,” is 
nevertheless described as an industrious and 
thriving artificer.* Described in the Birming- 
ham Directory of 1770, as ‘Smith & Blade 
Forger,’ he made, in times of war, such 
military equipment as gun-barrels and bayo- 
nets, which were impressed with his trade- 
mark. It has been frequently related how 


* Cox is, of course, a common enough name, but 
it is interesting to note that Elizabeth Coxe of 
““ Deredend ”’ was buried at Aston 17th November, 
1623 ; while Mary, dau. of John and Elizabeth Coxe 
of ‘‘ Deredend’”’ was baptized 2nd August, 1637. 
The Birmingham Directory, 1770, includes several 
Cox’s, among whom John Cox of Deritend, ‘ saw 
screw-maker,’ is perhaps the most noteworthy, 
Research students should be warned not to confuse 
David Cox’s father with a Joseph Cox, of Dudley, 
Ironmonger, whose will was proved (P.C.C.) in 
1827, (Heber, f. 74). 
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when David first came to London he used to 
engage sentries and other soldiers in conversa- 
tion, in order to find a pretext of examining 
their arms to see if they bore his father’s 
stamp ; while, when out on a journey in after 
years, the artist derived great pleasure from 
discovering a horseshoe marked with Joseph 
Cox’s initials. 

An eminent novelist of our own day is 
responsible for the aphorism that “ Art in 
the blood is liable to take the strangest 
forms,” and it has often occurred to me to 
wonder whether David Cox’s predisposition to 
an artistic career was not actually inherited 
from that capable old craftsman, his father. 

During the latter part of his life, Joseph 
Cox was in receipt of an annuity from his son, 
which was maintained until the former’s 
death in 1829 or 1830 “ at a good old age.” 
Joseph had been twice married. His first 
wife, David’s mother, was born Frances 
Walford, the daughter of a well-to-do miller 
and farmer, ‘“‘ who gave his name to the mill 
which he had built himself” on a high 
gravelly hill near Holloway Head. In 
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addition to her son, Frances Cox (who died 
about 1810) had also a daughter, Mary Ann, 
and the latter being considerably the elder 
of the two children, helped in bringing up 
David, with whom she remained on the most 
affectionate terms throughout her life. She 
married a Professor of Music, at 55, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, named Ward, but 
having no family, the business eventually 
passed to her husband’s nephew. It may be 
noted in passing that the Lancashire Directory 
of 1825 (Manchester and Salford section) 
mentions Andrew Ward’s musical academy 
at 18, Spring Gardens, also alluding, in another 
place, to “Ward & Andrews, Logerian 
Professors of Music,’’ at the same address. 
Mrs. Joseph Cox is described as being of 
superior education to her husband. Common- 
sense and force of character, tempered by deep 
religious feeling, were the principal consti- 
tuents of a nature to which her son whole- 
heartedly attributed much of his own success 
in after-life. Like most shy and sensitive 
children, young David was highly impres- 
sionable, and the precepts of right-living with 
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which his mother instilled his mind during 
these early years remained with him as a 
pattern of conduct throughout his career. It 
served him well. There have probably been 
few more sincerely modest men than this 
master among landscape painters. Humbly 
reverencing his Maker and deeply loving the 
expression of His powers in the works of 
Nature, it never occurred to Cox to think his 
own productions of much importance. 
Completely free from all trace of priggishness, 
he as thoroughly valued encouragement as he 
was ready to bestow it on others. Nobody 
knew him to utter an unnecessary hard 
word, to refuse advice, or even such assistance 
as lay within a poor man’s power, to those 
about him. 

Although David attained hardihood in 
his maturity, he was but a delicate boy. 
’ This did not prevent him, however, from 
being sent at the age of 6 or 7 to a day 
school near his home, but the connection 
did not last for long as, about this time, 
Cox commenced his life’s adventure in one 
of the quaintest ways imaginable. He fell 
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over a scraper! Doubtless it was one of 
those old-fashioned scrapers which, with 
the disregard for life and limb that marked 
certain of our ancestors’ arrangements, 
projected out at right angles to the footpath, 
and lay, a trap to snare the feet of unwary 
pedestrians. At any rate, David walking 
in the dusk of evening, fell over the scraper 
and was picked up with a broken leg. 

Most of us have known what it is to be 
laid low with a more or less serious illness, 
during the slow stages of which the arrange- 
ment of furniture or the decoration of window 
curtains have taken on patterns which the 
eye of the invalid is condemned continually 
to explore. To young Cox, lying on his 
back, the hours passed drearily enough 
despite the ministrations of his distressed 
relatives, and, consequently, when the time 
of his convalescence arrived, the boy’s 
mind seized eagerly on a means of recreation 
which presented itself to him. William 
Hall tells us that David “had previously 
shown some cleverness with his pencil— 
just a child’s very small ability, frequently 
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made so much of by a fond parent’s love,” 
and when his leg was sufficiently mended 
to permit of his sitting up, one of Cox’s 
first endeavours was to copy some prints 
which had been given him “to interest 
and occupy his mind.” The results of 
his efforts were sufficiently satisfactory to 
gratify his relatives, with the result that 
one of his cousins, Allport, by name—a son, 
it has been assumed, of John Allport, a 
general painter living at 54, Bull Street, 
Birmingham, about the end of the 18th 
century—presented him with a box of 
colours and some brushes. With these, 
David painted kites for his school-fellows, 
and also made coloured copies of engravings, 
some of which were purchased for small 
amounts by kindly friends and neighbours. 
Solly states that on Cox’s recovery, the 
latter was sent to Birmingham Free School, 
and recounts an anecdote which shows that, 
delicate though he might be, the embryo 
artist was not deficient in pluck. It seems 
that one of the big boys at that institution, 
having made some remark in derision of 
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David’s ‘“‘ thin and lanky legs,” provoked 
a battle royal, but although David did not 
succeed in vanquishing his Goliath, his 
action at least earned him peace for the 
remainder of his time at the school.* This 
was not prolonged, as Joseph Cox removed 
him with the idea of making the boy useful 
about the forge. “When I first knew 
David Cox,” wrote the engraver, John Pye, 
in 1835 (quoted by Roget), ““ he was employed 
to wield the great hammer at a blacksmith’s 
shop in Windmill Yard, Digpath, Birming- 
ham”; but Cox was not born to be asmith. 
“After a short trial,”’ says Solly, “it was 
found that the work in his father’s shop 
was too much for David, and his fondness 
for colouring pictures increasing, it was 
proposed that he should be apprenticed to 
of an expedition by Cox during his school-days. 
Among the papers of J. J. Jenkins, some time 
Secretary to the Old Water-Colour Society, was 
the following memorandum :—‘‘ In the summer of 
1852, I saw on the outer wall of Guy’s Cliff Mill, 
Warwickshire, apparently cut with a knife, the 


name of ‘ David Cox, 1795.’ Cox would then have 
been about 12 years old.” 
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some of the toy trades then carried on in 
Birmingham,” which consisted in the manu- 
facture of snuff-boxes, lockets and other 
trinkets, mounted in metal, and painted. 
- With this intent, the boy was sent to the 
evening school kept by Joseph Barber, father 
of Charles and Joseph Vincent Barber, where 
he received a certain amount of technical 
instruction. 

At the age of 15, David was apprenticed 
by his father to a Birmingham miniaturist 
and locket-painter, named Fieldler, under 
whom he learned how to paint a very 
creditable miniature for a lad of his years.* 
At the same time, locket-painting was 
clearly not the style of art best suited to 
David’s temperament. “ If,”’ to quote James 
Fergusson’s Beauty in Art, “ Raphael and 


* The original of the miniature done by Cox 
about this time, which is illustrated in Solly’s 
Memoir, is now on loan at the Victoria and Albert 
-Museum, the owner being the Rev. H. G. Hills. 
It is a carefully painted head of high finish, and 
' quite unlike the artist’s landscape work. The 
subject is a boy, seen three-quarter face, with dark 
hair, and wearing a scarlet coat with brass buttons. 
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Michael Angelo had ... been condemned 
to work as jewellers, they would have 
produced beautiful things, it is true; but 
they would have fretted and frittered away 
their great conceptions, which could only 
find an utterance in the noble paintings 
they executed.” So, too, in his own sphere 
might Cox have remained a maker of 
miniatures, snuff-box lids and other pleasing 
‘toys,’ had not Fate intervened in a manner 
as dramatic as it was effectual. David had 
been apprenticed to Fieldler for about 
18 months, when, one morning, the latter 
was found to be missing, and Cox on going 
upstairs was suddenly confronted by the 
corpse of his unfortunate master, who, in 
a fit of depression, had hanged himself on 
the top landing. 

The shock of the discovery was a severe 
one which David never quite succeeded in 
banishing from his memory, but at the 
time he had another matter to add to his 
worries. He was out of employment, and 
the Cox household could ill afford to support 
its son in idleness. Luckily the lean times 
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did not continue. A helper in the form 
of Allport—the same cousin who had 
given David his first box of paints—obtained 
for him a position as colour-grinder and 
scene painter's fag at the Birmingham 
Theatre. 

This occurred in 1800, when David was 17. 
The lessee and manager of the theatre was 
Macready, senior, father of the famous 
tragedian, but Cox’s immediate chief was 
the part-Italian scenic artist, James De 
Maria, the friend of Turner, who had been 
recently engaged from the London Opera. 
In the first place, David’s tasks were relegated 
to such routine work as preparing canvas, 
grinding colours, cleaning palettes and 
brushes, and acting as general utility to the 
scene-painters. Naturally he felt he could do 
better than this, but in his shy way did not 
like to say so to his master. One day, 
however, De Maria happened to hear from 
the chief carpenter, with whom Cox was 
friendly, that the youngster was himself not 
entirely lacking in technical experience, and 
determined to give him an opportunity of 
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proving his mettle. David thought “ he 
could assist with the side scenes.” He was 
allowed before long to make a trial; the 
subject to be represented being some groups of 
village folk, congregated together at a country 
fair, with a rustic having his pocket picked 
(Solly). This sounds more like a ‘ curtain’ 
than anything else, but, whatever it was, the 
lad’s essay at depicting the subject was well 
received, and henceforth he was promoted 
to the painting of other theatrical adjuncts. 
The most notable feat which he performed in 
this sphere, however, was the production of 
a ‘ property ’ portrait, on which the action of 
a new play turned, and which, in the absence 
of De Maria, nobody in the scene loft felt 
capable of producing. Nobody, that is, but 
Cox, and he was too modest to mention it 
directly to Macready. Someone else, how- 
ever, overheard the lad say that he could 
supply the deficiency, and promptly hauled 
him before the manager, who manifested a 
somewhat unflattering surprise. At the same 
time the portrait had to be done, so Cox was 
given his chance, and here his apprenticeship 
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to poor Fieldler stood him in good stead. 
After studying the leading lady at rehearsal, 
David commenced the picture, subsequently 
receiving a sitting from the actress which 
enabled him to produce a likeness which was 
characterised as a complete success. It 
should be mentioned that whereas Hall cites 
this incident as the actual cause of Cox 
becoming a scene-painter, Solly assigns it to 
a somewhat later date. 

According to the latter authority, David 
was about 18 or Ig years old when he 
succeeded De Maria as Macready’s principal 
scenic artist, a post which Cox retained for 
about 4 years. Besides the Birmingham 
house, Macready had other provincial 
theatres under his management, and Roget 
relates how David, being attached to the 
company, went with it on circuit to Bristol, 
Leicester, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool 
and other places. Now and again, he varied 
his duties by taking a small part in the 
performances ; while, in his spare time, he 
_ prepared a complete set of scenery for a toy 
theatre belonging to the manager’s son, then 
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a boy at Rugby. In one of these scenes, the 
painter achieved an effect, the time-worn 
character of which did not detract from its 
interest in the eyes of the future tragedian. It 
represented a flock of sheep being driven to 
market, which, by the simple means of being 
painted on endless paper mounted on 
rollers, conveyed to spectators the impression 
of an unceasing procession. Macready the 
Great never forgot his early association with 
Cox, and, when at the close of the latter’s 
life, the project of a subscription portrait was 
mooted, he wrote referring to “the great 
pleasure’ he had in remembering his old 
acquaintance, and the gratification which it 
had afforded him to observe the painter’s 
“rise to such distinguished eminence in his 
art.” 

The cause of Cox’s leaving the elder 
Macready is variously stated. According to 
one version, the manager, in a gust of temper, 
told the artist that a certain piece of scenery 
was far superior to anything he could pro- 
duce. As it happened, however, the scene 
in point had been painted by David, as was 
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proved by the latter’s signature which he had 
placed at the foot. The second, and more 
generally accepted story, which, however, 
may very well represent a development of the 
former situation, runs as follows: “‘ A new 
piece was to be brought out ; large posters 
were placarded about the town, and adver- 
tisements appeared in the papers announcing 
the names of the performers—all ‘ stars’ of 
the first magnitude ; with ‘ entirely new and 
most beautiful scenery’ (the work of poor 
Cox), ‘painted by the unrivalled artist, 
Mr. Daubeney, of London.’” The slight was 
too much, even for a man of Cox’s modesty. 
He protested to Macready ; the latter burst 
into a passion. Cox could “go and be 
hanged!” ‘‘ Who was he?” “ Did he sup- 
pose that Ais name would draw the public? ” 
There is nothing to be surprised at had David 
meditated a change of air. But, continues 
this version of the story, Cox was bound to 
Macready for a specified period, and the 
_manager refused to cancel the agreement. 
Affairs were at a deadlock until Mrs. 
Macready intervened on being shown a 
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pressing letter from David’s mother, who, it 
may be added, had an old-fashioned horror of 
the theatre. 

Although, on the whole, Cox disliked the 
life of a strolling player, he could not as yet 
see his way to abandoning the stage entirely. 
He had already formed the wish to become 
a landscape painter, and the time spent with 
his parents in Birmingham after leaving 
Macready was partly devoted, at any rate, 
to sketching; but the more urgent claims 
of immediate employment led him to accept 
a post as scene-painter at Astley’s Circus, 
which had been offered to him by Astley 
himself, when the latter was visiting Bir- 
mingham. As it happened this employment 
probably failed to mature, but it was still in 
the air when, in the summer of 1804, Cox, 
accompanied by his mother, took coach on 
a journey which led him to London, to 
marriage, and, eventually, to Fame. 

It has been asserted on the strength of an 
anecdote concerning the painting of a drum, 
which Astley, in his ignorance of perspective, 
required to display both ends simultaneously, 
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that Cox did some little work for the famous 
Circus, but if this was the case, the employ- 
ment must have been more or less casual. 
It is specifically stated that the artist—from 
the first one of Nature’s gentlemen—found 
several painters already engaged there, and 
felt a delicacy as to forcing himself in their 
way at the end of the season. On the other 
hand, it is known that he painted scenery 
for the Surrey and Swansea theatres, while, 
so late as 1808, he is found tendering an 
account to Stretton of the Wolverhampton 
Theatre for “‘ 310 yards of scenery at 4/- per 
square yard.” 

But the same Fate which had debarred 
Cox from becoming a smith or a miniaturist 
also intervened to prevent him from remain- 
ing a scene-painter. No sooner had he 
settled in Town than he commenced sketching 
and making drawings for the dealers, in 
which he was encouraged by the acceptance 
in 1805 of two of his landscapes at the Royal 
Academy. Of these contributions, one was 
entitled Part of Kenilworth Castle, Warwtck- 


shire, while the other a View on the River 
c 
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Mersey, near Liverpool must have been 
worked up from sketches made during one 
of the tours with Macready’s company. 
The address from which the works were 
‘sent in’ was 16, Bridge Row, Lambeth, 
respectable lodgings kept by a widow named 
Ragg, to whose care Mrs. Cox had confided 
her son before she returned to Birmingham. 
The widow, Ragg, had three daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Mary, attracted Cox so 
greatly by her good qualities that he fell in 
love with her. His affection was returned, 
and in 1808, the happy couple were united. 
Mary Cox was somewhat older than her 
husband. Though far from strong physically, 
she was intellectually fitted to mate with 
genius. “A slight, gentle, delicate woman,” 
she “had good taste in literature, and used 
to read a great deal out loud to her husband 
while he drew,’’ principally from biographies 
or works of travel to which David was 
partial, although an occasional novel did not 
come amiss to him. Moreover, Mrs. Cox 
herself occasionally essayed the art of 
painting, a fact which served to enhancefthe 
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value of her criticisms and encouragement 
to her husband in his labours. 

While on the subject of the Ragg family, 
it may as well be added that of the two other 
daughters, the second was the wife of a Mr. 
Hills, whose builder’s yard Cox once utilised 
as an alfresco studio in order to fulfil a 
commission for some scenery; while the 
younger married a Mr. Gardener (or Gardiner) 
a Government agent for the sale of ordnance 
maps, with whom Cox made a continental 
trip in 1826. Since, however, this and other 
sketching tours are most easily studied in an 
Appendix, I do not propose to allude to them 
further here, but refer the reader to the table 
at the end of the volume. 

In the meantime Cox had continued to 
exhibit annually at the Royal Academy, but 
after 1808 this representation lapsed for 
nearly 20 years. As previously stated, 1808 
was the date of his marriage, shortly after 
which event the young couple moved their 
quarters to a cottage at the corner of Dulwich 
Common, where their only child, David Cox, 
junior, was born in the summer of 1809. 
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Here the father set about obtaining pupils 
as a means of eking out a living. He had 
already studied under John Varley, in order 
to perfect his water-colour technique, just 
as in later years he went under William 
Miiller to graduate in the use of oil paint, 
but up to the time he put a card in his 
Dulwich window announcing “ Perspective 
Taught Here,” it had never occurred to him 
that Euclid would be of any service to him. 
Anyhow, some friend told him that it would, 
and Cox hastily endeavoured to ‘get up’ 
the subject before his first pupil, a carpenter 
and builder, arrived. But the propositions 
were beyond Cox, who flung the book through 
a lath and plaster wall in despair of mastering 
its contents. Fortunately he had already 
acquired in the theatre enough rule-of-thumb 
methods of perspective to permit of him 
imparting the elements of the subject to 
other builders and artisans, ‘‘ who required to 
make drawings and elevations in connection 
with their work.” He also had the good 
luck to fall in with a more profitable class 
of patron, A distinguished amateur, Col. 
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the Hon. Henry Windsor, afterwards 8th 
Earl of Plymouth, chanced to see some of 
Cox’s drawings at Palser’s shop, and decided 
to take some painting lessons of him. The 
first interview was conducted amid the fumes 
of David’s dinner, which was hyper-roasting 
before the fire, but Windsor, undeterred, not 
only continued to take instruction, but also 
introduced the artist to a distinguished 
connection boasting among its members 
Lady Arden, Lady Burrell, Lady Sophia 
Cecil, Lady Gordon, the Hon. Misses 
Eden, and Miss Tylney-Long. Such was 
his success that, for a time, Cox was able 
to raise his fees from 5/- to 10/6 a 
lesson. 

In 1809, Cox commenced exhibiting with 
the Associated Artists in Water-Colours, an 
early but short-lived rival of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours (now re- 
presented by the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours) the latter of which had then 
attained its 5th year of existence. To the 
former body he contributed in all 104 works ; 
in 1810, his name appears as President, and 
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henceforward as an ‘ associated member’ ; 
but the unfortunate institution failed, with 
its 5th exhibition, in 1812, when a number of 
poor Cox’s drawings, which he could ill 
afford to lose, were distrained upon. Two 
other important facts in David’s life are also 
connected with 1812, one centring in the 
fact that it was then that he commenced 
work on his best-known and often quoted 
book, The Treatise on Landscape Painting 
and Effect (published 1813-14). The other 
event was his election, on June 8th, 1812, as 
an associate of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, full membership following on 
the reconstitution of the body on December 
3rd of the same year. In 1813 he commenced 
exhibiting with the Society, continuing to be 
represented there until the time of his death, 
with the exception of two years, as will 
presently be noted. 

In 1814, Cox exhibited a picture of 
A Heath at the British Institution. This 
was the first of the three works which were 
his only contributions to that gallery. 
Most of his exhibiting continued to be done 
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at the ‘ Old Society,’ although he was unrepre- 
sented there in 1815 as he had accepted 
a post as drawing master at the Military 
College, Farnham. This he had applied 
for at the suggestion of his friend, Andrew 
Wilson—Alexander Nasmyth’s pupil—who 
occupied a similar position at Sandhurst. 
It was not Cox’s first experience of the 
military, although the former had been in 
a less distinguished atmosphere. During 
his earlier Dulwich days, David had been 
drawn for the militia, and, in despair at the 
utter ruin which such a change of life would 
bring to his family and his art, had absconded 
until safer times. Now, however, he was 
‘Captain ’’ Cox, and among his pupils was 
Napier, author of the History of the Peninsular 
War, but though popular, and esteemed by 
those among whom he moved, the life was 
eminently unsuited to him, and he very 
quickly resigned. 

The next move was to Hereford, where, 
led by an advertisement in The Times, Cox 
became drawing master at a girls’ school 
called ‘The Gate House,’ kept by a Miss 
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Croucher. His salary amounted to {100 ~ 
per annum, for teaching two days weekly, 
while no objection was offered to the artist 
taking other pupils in his own time. The 
removal to Hereford was effected with the 
aid of £40 advanced to Cox by his pupil, 
Lady Arden, and in consideration of which 
the artist painted for her the picture of 
A Fishmarket at Hastings. Several changes 
of address,* which may be briefly recited, 
took place during the Hereford period. 
The first home made by the little family was 
a poor and lonely cottage in a wood at 
Lower Lyde; but before long they were 
able to change into more cheerful quarters 
at George Cottage, in All Saints’ Parish, 
on the North side of Ailstone Hill, where 
they stayed for two years. In 1817, a year 
in which, owing to a severe illness, Cox was 
again unrepresented at the Old Society’s 
Exhibition, they went to a_ picturesque 


*“ The picturesque Hereford cottage which was 
for many years the house of David Cox, ... 
was burned to the ground on Thursday night,’’— 
Daily Express, Saturday, 28th April, 1923. 
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thatched cottage in Parry’s Lane, Ailstone 
Hill, to which the artist, with financial 
assistance from a kindly landlord, added 
a studio with a bedroom over it. Five and 
a half years later, a further change was 
made. Increasing prosperity had enabled 
Cox to purchase in 1824 a piece of land on 
the brow of Ailstone Hill, on which he erected 
“Ash Tree House,’ which, in 1827, he sold 
to a West Indian merchant named Reynolds, 
who re-christened it ‘Berbice House.’ 
Reynolds, it may be observed, was not a man 
in whose opinion art took high rank. On 
completing the transaction, Cox found him- 
self called upon to hand over a few shillings 
change and commenced fumbling in his 
pockets. ‘Never mind the change, Mr. 
Cox!” remarked the purchaser in all 
seriousness. “‘ You can give me five or 
six of your little drawings for the balance !”’ 
If Cox had done comparatively well in 
a financial sense during his life at Hereford, 
the result was at least partly due to his own 
labours as an art master. Continuing to 
instruct at Miss Croucher’s until 1819, he 
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had also commenced teaching at Hereford 
Grammar School (where his son received 
some education) at the beginning of 1815; 
in the following year he is found at 
Miss Poole’s School ; while by 1817 he was 
so well known locally that he was able to 
give his address to John Linnell as simply : 
“Drawing Master, Hereford.” The fees 
earned at the establishments he attended 
were very unequal. At the Grammar School, 
a year’s stipend amounted to 6 gns. ; whereas 
Miss Poole, for half a year’s instruction to 
5 young ladies (each 3 guineas), (entrance 
fee 2 guineas) and 5 drawings (£2. 12. 6.) gave 
him £20. 19.6. In addition to these, however, 
Cox gave lessons at schools in Leominster 
and other neighbouring towns, while among 
his private pupils were the Misses Hopton of 
Canon-Frome Court, Miss Parkinson, Turton, 
son of the Duke of Beaufort’s agent, Parry 
of Monmouth (whose name recalls that of 
one of Cox’s Hereford landlords), Frederick 
Barber, and J. M. Ince, the artist. The 
tutorial fees varied from 7 /6 to 10 /6 a lesson, 
and, says Solly, ‘ Cox received at the rate 
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of seventy pounds per annum for some of 
his pupils, and seventy guineas for others, 
for board, lodging and instruction.” It is 
well to note the number and variety of the 
artist’s followers as it is to one or other of 
them, in quite a number of cases, that Cox- 
like drawings of indeterminate authorship, 
but authentic as to period, can probably be 
assigned. Of the forgeries I shall have to 
speak in another chapter. 

While on the subject of Hereford, it should 
be briefly noted that Cox was a member of 
the committee which welcomed the reformer, 
Joseph Hume, to the city in 1820. Either 
because, or in spite, of his polite connection, 
the artist held advanced Liberal views, and 
one of the few public dinners which he ever 
attended was the one then held at Hereford 
in honour of the well-known politician. It is 
added that Cox united with some other 
enthusiasts in presenting the visitor with 
a hogshead of the best Herefordshire cider 
in delicate allusion, perhaps, to the state of 
his throat after speaking. In later years, 
however, the artist, though he did not 
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abandon his political tenets, seems largely 
to have kept them to himself in his desire 
to avoid hurting the feelings of anyone who 
might be possessed of different opinions. 
Having parted with Ash Tree House, 
Cox returned with his family to London, 
and settled down at 9, Foxley Road, 
Kennington Common, although the cata- 
logues of that year (1827), give as an 
alternative address that of his brother-in- 
law, Gardener, at 163, Regent Street. 
Throughout this time Cox was a continual 
exhibitor at the Old Water-Colour Society, 
but as I propose to reserve his paintings for 
discussion in another chapter, it is unnecessary 
to enter into details. Among his pupils 
during this period were Captain Rawdon, 
Hon. Miss Leveson Gower, and the Countess 
of Verulam. In 1836, Cox first met with the 
rough paper, afterwards known by his name ; 
while following upon Miiller’s return from 
abroad in 1839, Cox decided to take instruc- 
tion from him in oil-painting, a branch of 
art to which David was now giving attention. 
During all this time Cox, in addition to 
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his ordinary work, had been largely engaged 
in teaching. The task, however, was never 
congenial to him, while the attendant 
drudgery certainly delayed the development 
of his genius. “This occupation,” says 
Bunce in an addendum to Hall’s Biography 
of the artist, ‘became hateful as he grew 
older. Towards the last, it is known that 
but for the influence of his wife he would 
often have refused to fulfil his teaching 
engagements. Sometimes she had literally 
to take him to the houses at which he had 
engaged to give lessons.” The sole reason 
for the continuance of this thankless labour 
centred in Cox’s laudable desire to provide 
for his family and his own old age, but as 
soon as he felt himself in a position to do so, 
he handed over the teaching to his son and, 
save as a rare and special favour, never took 
pupils again. Old David had now retired 
to Harborne, a picturesque and pleasantly 
situated building near Harborne Church. 
This change took place in 1841, the same 
year in which he commenced exhibiting at 
the Society of British Artists—a body to 
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which he did not contribute for more than 
two successive years as he did not consider 
that his work was sufficiently well hung 
there. (It is noteworthy that in each case 
the catalogues give his address as Kenning- 
ton). Settled at Harborne, Cox determined to 
devote himself entirely to his Art, but a break 
occurred in 1845, when the death of his dearly 
loved wife on November 23rd, at the age of 
74, temporarily prostrated the artist. David 
had himself been rather badly unwell two 
years before, but not even the added shock 
could long deter the artist from the exercise 
of his profession. He promoted their trusted 
servant, Ann Fowler, who had been engaged 
in the Hereford days of 1819, to the position 
of housekeeper, and continued his tours in 
search of subjects. Frequently he went to 
his beloved Bettws-y-Coed, staying at ‘ The 
Royal Oak,’ the painting of the sign of 
which has probably done more to popularise 
his memory than any of what may be termed 
his legitimate pictures. This feat was 
performed in 1847,* and Cox did not escape 
* Cox retouched the sign in 1849. 
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being quizzed about it by a former pupil, 
Mrs. Ashley, who happened to surprise him 
seated on the top of a ladder whilst working 
onthesign. “ Oh, Mr. Cox, isit really you? ” 
she said, adding rather neatly: “I hardly 
expected to see you here mounted up so high 
on the ladder of fame.” In 1879, the ‘ Royal 
Oak’ narrowly escaped losing its sign owing 
to the bankruptcy of the then tenant, but 
after much litigation it was decided that the 
painting went with the building, where it 
remains to this day, although it no longer 
fronts the breeze, but hangs, framed and 
glazed, inside the house. The sign, however, 
was not Cox’s only contribution to the 
effects of the ‘Royal Oak.’ The famous 
visitor’s book was of his instituting, while 
he occupied a wet day by painting a fresco, 
after Redgrave, of ‘Catherine Douglas 
Barring the Door with her Arm’ on the 
plaster of a blocked-up doorway in the 
parlour. ‘‘His habits at Bettws,’’ wrote 
Solly, quoting George H. Popkin, “ were 
exceedingly simple and primitive. In the 
evening he sat on the sofa in the parlour of 
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the Royal Oak Inn, which in those days was 
an artists’ club pur et simple. Here he took 
his cigar (he smoked no pipe) and his pint of 
ale, with one or two cronies by his side, 
willing to listen and willing to teach. There 
was no racket, no shouting, no fastness 
or slang; it was an intelligent, rational, 
pleasant evening’s amusement, and I have 
heard French, German, Hungarian, English 
and Welsh flowing on like a polyglot stream 
at the same time in that same dingy 
parlour.” This happy state of things, 
however, was drawing to an end so far as 
Cox was concerned. He was beginning to 
feel the weight of his years, and in 1853 he 
had a stroke which, though it did not preclude 
three more trips to Bettws, prepared the 
way for the end. 

In 1855, Cox then being 72 years old, his 
Birmingham friends and admirers arranged 
to present him with his portrait (now in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, No. 519). Sir 
John Watson Gordon was the artist decided 
upon for the purpose, and somehow or other 
they got the old man to Edinburgh, sketching 
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here and there on the way. The presentation 
took place on November rgth, at Metchley 
Abbey, Harborne. Many artists and critics 
were among the signatories, while Horsley 
wrote alluding to the ‘ royal supremacy ’ of 
David Cox. Too old and feeble to answer, 
the latter merely bowed his thanks, and then 
went quietly home to his accustomed supper 
of bread and milk. But if he could not 
speak, others could and would, and many 
were the tales recounted of the good he had 
done to his fellow men both by artistic 
example and personal aid in times of trouble. 

With the exception of one or two excur- 
sions this was practically Cox’s last public 
appearance. Sight and memory began to 
fail; severe colds set in, accompanied by 
weakness and prostration. He rallied enough 
to send in seven drawings—his last contribu- 
tion—to the ‘ Old Society,’ but the flame 
flickered out. “‘ Good-bye, pictures!” he 
said one day before taking to his bed, “I 
shall not see you any more,” and Cox—one 
of the most beautiful characters in the 


whole history of British Art—succumbed to 
D 
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bronchitis, dying with a ‘‘ God Bless You,” 
on June 7th, 1859. He was 76 years old. 

The funeral, a painting of which was 
executed by his pupil, Burt, took place a 
week later, when all that was mortal of 
David Cox was laid to rest in his wife’s 
grave at Harborne Churchyard. 


CHAPTER II. 
TRAINING AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE acquaintanceship with John Varley 
was not the first artistic association 
formed by Cox requiring comment. It is 
true that his early connection with the 
unfortunate miniaturist, Fieldler, did not 
count for much, unless it was to him that 
Cox owed something of his subsequent ability 
in suggesting the human form; while even 
‘cousin Allport,’ twice the directing genius 
of the boy’s life, remains a shadowy figure, 
only partially materialised in Roget’s sugges- 
tion that he was possibly identical with 
Henry C. Allport, the landscape painter, who, 
like Cox, later belonged to the ‘ Old Society ’ 
of Painters in Water-Colours.* On the 
other hand, the period spent by David at 


* Among other artists of the same name, one 
who has been almost entirely forgotten was Thomas 
Allport, flower painter and drawing master, whose 
address in 1824 was at 4, Jervis Street, Liverpool. 
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Joseph Barber’s Art School, both before his 
apprenticeship to the Birmingham ‘ Toy 
Trade’ and during his term as a scenic 
painter, is distinctly worthy of notice. 
Whilst there, he first met his life-long friend, 
Charles Barber, afterwards President of the 
Liverpool Academy, who, with Joseph Vin- 
cent Barber, was then acquiring the rudi- 
ments of Art. Samuel Lines was another 
pupil, as was also John Pye, the engraver, 
another friend of Cox’s; but points like 
these, interesting as they are, must not be 
permitted to obscure the most important 
fact arising out of David’s attendance at the 
academy, and that is the nature of the 
training which he received there. In the 
words of Solly, Joseph Barber was “ very 
strict, and very particular in enforcing 
correct drawing : he made his pupils repeat 
the same subject in outline many times, 
until accuracy was attained.” This shows 
that Cox commenced his training at the 
right end. Just as a budding pianist is 
started off on five-finger exercises, so had 
David to undergo the drudgery without 
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which true graphic assurance can so rarely 
be attained. I would, moreover, draw 
special attention to the phrase ‘correct 
drawing,’ as it sums up the cause of the 
sound, if somewhat careful draughtsmanship 
to be noted in even so early a work as the 
Old Westminster, now at Birmingham, which 
was executed in 1805 at the commencement 
of what is generally termed the artist’s 
First Period. 

But if it was Barber, senior, who was 
responsible for grounding the youth in the 
technique, more especially of drawing, it was 
probably from Macready’s scene painter, 
James De Maria, that Cox derived his first 
firm ideas on the subject of Selection. Ata 
bound, he must have become aware of the 
value of impressive effect. The requirements 
of the theatre could scarcely have failed to 
teach him this, but, on the other hand, it is 
notable that scenic painting does not seem to 
have encouraged him to introduce either free 
handling or brilliant colour into his early essays 
in water-colour. Indeed, the only definite 
reminiscence of his scene-loft experience 
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that is traceable in Cox’s First Period 
rests in a certain suggestiveness in his 
portrayal of buildings, which are often 
realised with considerable dramatic intensity. 
For the powers of De Maria himself, however, 
David always expressed a deep regard which, 
in after years, at any rate, was reciprocated 
by a corresponding respect on the part of 
the author of the Panorama of Paris. 

There is a simple and rather touching 
account of how, after Cox had joined the 
“Old Society,’ he re-introduced himself to 
De Maria, who was looking at one of 
his drawings in the exhibition. ‘‘ What! 
Little David, who used to wash brushes 
and grind colours for me at the theatre,” 
exclaimed De Maria, “did you make that 
drawing?” 

“T did,” replied Cox, adding, with his 
invariable readiness to give honour where it 
was due, “I learned a great deal from you, 
sir.” 

“Then I have a great deal to learn from 
you, now,’ replied the veteran scene-painter. 

De Maria, it is interesting to recall, was a 
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friend of J. M. W. Turner, with whom in 
later years Cox himself became sufficiently 
intimate to be known by a nickname. 
“Farmer Cox’ was, indeed, an appellation 
more or less generally applied to him by his 
artist brethren, but Turner, in his secretive 
humour, had another, more recondite, jest 
in which David was re-christened ‘ Daniel,’ 
and ‘ Daniel Cox’ he remained to the great 
seer of sunlight. The friendship was not 
unattended with results to Cox’s work, and, 
though no permanent influence remained, we 
find him at dates so widely separated as 
1825 and 1846 producing an Zineas approach- 
ing Carthage, and a Wind, Rain and Sunshine* 
which clearly owed their conceptions to his 
admiration of Turner’s genius. At the same 
time, the influence, such as it was, was never 
permanent, and for this reason I do not 
intend to include any mention of it when 
discussing Cox’s style in the following 
chapter. 


* There appear to have been one or two other 
versions of this, one of which, in oil, was done in 
1845. 
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His admiration of Turner was nothing new 
to Cox. After the latter’s first arrival in 
London, when he was making drawing 
masters’ ‘ copies’ in sepia for the dealers at 
the rate of two guineas a dozen, he purchased 
the Liber Studiorum as much, doubtless, for 
the pleasure it gave him as for the valuable 
hints in composition and effect which could 
be gleaned from it. Pond’s facsimiles of 
drawings by Poussin, Claude, and Salvator 
Rosa, were likewise procured for study, while 
a Poussin which Cox had seen and admired 
in the shop of Simpson, the dealer, of Greek 
Street, Soho, was both accurately and 
sympathetically translated by him into 
water-colour. 

Not long after Cox produced an original 
drawing of Kenilworth Castle which was 
frankly inspired by his study of the Poussin. 
It is reproduced in Solly’s Memoir, the 
unfinished study for it being preserved in the 
public collection at Birmingham (No. 331). 
The composition bears evidence of marked 
care and thought, and it is noticeable that 
the idea developed considerably as the work 
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progressed. Even in these days, however,— 
the date of the drawings is assigned to 
between 1806 and 1808—we can find a trace 
of the same fondness for a system of com- 
position in horizontal parallels which is 
among the characteristics of the artist’s 
later work. 

None of the expedients induced by his 
method of self-tuition, however, could recon- 
cile David to the lack of practical instruction, 
which he felt to be essential to a successful 
prosecution of the water-colour art, which 
now increasingly occupied his attention. 
For a time he hesitated as to whom he should 
ask to teach him. There was John Varley, 
whose work he greatly admired, as also, 
though in a lesser degree, he did that of 
Barret, Glover, and Havell; but chancing 
to meet Varley in Palser’s shop, Cox arranged 
with him for some lessons. These cost 
David 10 /- apiece until Varley chanced to 
learn that his pupil was an artist by pro- 
fession: a fact which Cox, with charac- 
teristic aversion from pushing himself for- 
ward, had entirely omitted to make known. 
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Varley, always kind to youngsters of his 
own calling, refused to take another penny. 
“J hear you are an artist, Mr. Cox,”’ he said. 
“No, sir,” replied David, “I am only 
trying to be one.” But Varley who, poor 
fellow, could never keep any money, and 
was often in dire want of it, knew his duty to 
his brethren of the brush, and David had a 
free invitation to come and watch him work 
whenever he felt inclined. Thus Cox drew 
some of his early inspiration from the same 
source that had in one way or another 
benefited Peter de Wint, Copley Fielding, 
William Turner of Oxford, John Linnell, 
William Mulready, R.A., and William Henry 
Hunt. 

At first sight, the results of Varley’s 
tuition are a trifle disappointing so far as 
Cox is concerned. In showing the latter 
how to produce a drawing of average market- 
able standard, they definitely inclined him 
to a formality of expression, which, on the 
whole, suited him but ill. At the same time, 
it will be conceded that Varley’s example 
afforded Cox exactly the kind of assistance 
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that a young painter most needs, by com- 
pelling him to perfect his technical training 
before he attempted to launch out with any 
marked display of originality. In this 
Tespect, Varley may be said to have com- 
pleted the work begun by Joseph Barber ; 
and though his influence dies out of Cox’s 
art in the latter’s Second Period, it can 
nevertheless be credited with an important 
share in the formation of the dexterity which 
in after years came so readily to ‘ Farmer’ 
David. 

It is characteristic of Cox that, in his 
main periods of studentship, he should have 
sought the advice of talented technicians, 
as artistic assurance was a quality which he 
highly prized, though fortunately he never 
seems to have overrated its importance. 
Varley, while necessity compelled him to 
‘pot-boil’ more than was good for his 
reputation, was strikingly facile in his 
methods, though less so than William James 
Miller, who was capable of painting at an 
amazing speed, and with both hands at once 
when occasion required. It was in or about 
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1839 that Cox became associated with this 
extraordinary personality. There was a 
marked difference between the ages of the 
two men, the pupil being 56, and the master 
27; but the disparity meant nothing to Cox 
who, after having exhibited for over three 
decades at the leading London galleries, now 
proposed to study under a man whose career 
had barely half a dozen years behind it. 
Questions of dignity, however, were the last 
to enter Cox’s head, when he had seen a 
man’s work and admired it. Partly on 
account of predilection, and partly in order 
to meet the demand for oil pictures which 
then, especially in the provinces, received 
greater patronage than water-colours, he was 
turning his attention to oil painting, and just 
as when in his youth he had cast about to 
obtain instruction in water-colour, so once 
more was he considering who could best 
advise him in the other medium. At this 
juncture, George Arthur Fripp, who in after 
years became respectively Associate, Member 
and Secretary of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, offered to introduce Cox to Miiller, 
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an invitation which was readily accepted by 
David who not only took a few lessons from 
the latter artist, but also at various times 
acquired examples of his work. 

Mr. Byron Webber in his James Orrock, 
RI. (1903) apparently considers that Cox 
never had more than a single lesson from 
Miiller. “Such,” he says, “was the only 
lesson in oil painting that Cox ever had ; for 
indeed he only wanted to see the process of 
working in oil.” (Vol. I. p. 173). The point, 
however, is unimportant, but whether he had 
one or more lessons from Miiller it is certain 
that the latter’s methods came as an eye- 
opener to Cox. At the first lesson Miller all 
but completed a small picture at a sitting, 
but being dissatisfied, wiped it out, and had 
begun another—his Ammunition Wagon— 
which was well advanced by the time that 
Cox called next day. Such dexterity seems 
to have amazed the elderly pupil, who after 
some particularly brilliant piece of exposition 
was heard to murmur: ‘“ You see, Mr. 
Miller, I can’t paint !” 

Of the numerous friendships formed by 
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Cox during his career one of the most notable 
was with John Sell Cotman, who had been 
among Cox’s co-exhibitors at the ill-starred 
‘ Associated Artists.’ Cotman, it appears, 
had actually promised to accompany David 
on a visit to Birmingham in 1838. 
Unfortunately, what might have been an 
interesting item of art-history, was negatived 
by Cotman’s failure to keep the engagement, 
a fact mentioned by Cox in a letter (quoted by 
Solly) to a mutual friend, William Roberts, 
of Harborne. Roberts, who died in 1867, 
was a business man who had taken to art. 
He studied under De Wint, but his style was 
largely based on Cox, who, however, was not 
above taking some hints from the amateur 
in the management of oil paint. 

With Samuel Prout, who was only about 
five months his junior, David had been 
acquainted ever since the early days in 
London, when, while making drawing-masters’ 
‘copies’ for the dealers, they agreed to 
vend their wares at different shops, and so 
avoid spoiling the market. Other artists 
with whom Cox was intimate included 
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Charles Barber (1784-1854), successively 
Treasurer, Secretary and twice President of 
the Liverpool Academy, who accompanied 
him on many excursions including the first 
trip to Wales in 1805; William Havell, 
(1782-1857), near whom he had stayed at 
Hastings in 1812 ; John Linnell (1792-1882), 
with whom he once or twice collaborated; 
Richard Sebastian Bond (1808-1886) of 
Liverpool, “‘ whose acquaintance with David 
Cox and other artists caused him,” says 
Marillier, “‘to take up oils”; Thomas 
Creswick (1811-1869) R.A.; Harry John 
Johnson (1826-1884), the pupil of Lines and 
Miller, and a member of the New (now 
the Royal) Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours ; William Radclyffe (1782 ?-1855) and 
John Pye (1782-1874), the engravers, the 
latter of whom Cox joined in Paris in 1829 ; 
and William Hall (1812-1880) of Birmingham, 
Cox’s Biographer and himself an artist. 
Among those who definitely studied under 
David were Edward Everitt, (exhibited 1819- 
1865) of Birmingham, one of his earliest 
pupils, described in the Birmingham Directory 
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(1850) as “artist, artists’ general reposi- 
tory, print seller, stationer and Secretary to 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum”; Richard Evans 
(c. 1784-1871), subsequently Lawrence’s assis- 
tant, who with Barber followed Cox to 
London; Joseph Murray Ince (1806-1859), 
who had been with him in the Hereford days 
of 1823; David Cox, junior (1809-1885) ; 
Charles Thomas Burt (1823-1902) in more 
than one of whose pictures at Birmingham 
the Cox tradition is clearly evident ; and 
possibly William Bennett (1811-1871), a 
member of the ‘New’ Society. Among 
collectors and amateurs the more prominent 
of Cox’s friends included his other most 
notable annalist, N. Neal Solly; Charles 
Birch, of Birmingham ; William Stone Ellis, 
who, formerly a pupil of Robson, placed 
himself under Cox about 1830; Joseph 
Gillott, (1799-1872), the famous connoisseur, 
who made his money by the manufacture 
of steel pens, and whose collection of pictures 
and drawings, including many examples by 
Cox, alone realised over £164,501 when dis- 
persed after his death ; and Charles Hawker 
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who, as Bunce says, “ was one of the earliest 
dealers to perceive that the modern English 
School had been too long overshadowed by an 
excessive regard for the productions of the 
so-called old Masters.” In addition there 
must be mentioned R. H. Grundy, of 
Liverpool, of whom it will be advisable to 
give a short account, in view of the correspon- 
dence which follows. 

Born September 18, 1816, Robert Hind- 
marsh Grundy was the fourth son of John 
Grundy, of Bolton-le-Moors. Reflecting in 
his baptismal names the then Sweden- 
borgian tenets of his house, R. H. Grundy, 
who was one of the Founders of the Print- 
sellers’ Association, spent a part of his life 
in Manchester, where he carried on a business 
as a Printseller, near the Exchange. Subse- 
quently, he transferred his energies to 
Liverpool, where he died unmarried on 
September 18th, 1865, having gained for 
himself a host of friends by the sympathetic 
attitude which he adopted towards the artists 
with whom he came in contact. Among these 


were Prout and Cox, the latter of whom 
E 
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Grundy, himself an amateur aquarellist, is 
said to have accompanied on several sketching 
trips. One of these is indubitably referred to 
in the second of the letters which I shall 
now proceed to quote: documents which 
though apparently unknown to Cox’s earlier 
biographers, afford an interesting and inti- 
mate revelation of the man and his times. 
As will be seen from the dates, the correspond- 
ence roughly covers the period 1830-50. 


No. I)« 
Hardwick. Wednesday 
Sept. 12th. (18)30. 
DEAR GRUNDY, 


Herewith you will receive a shoulder of a 
Buck which was killed yesterday. Frederick 
was in at the death, and made sketch. 

We are both very anxious to hear from 
you, and whether you have learnt anything 
of our interesting acquaintance.* Write 

* Unless it refers to the affaire which seems to 
be hinted at in the next sentence but one, the 
significance of this passage is obscure. Probably 
it amounted to nothing more than a little good- 


natured bantering of a personable young fellow 
of 24, 
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to-morrow to me or Frederick Webb* directed 
to him at Mr. Radclyffes,t 6 George Street, 
Edgbaston, Bir(mingham). I hope you arrived 
in Manchester quite safe, and that you have 
not quite lost your heart. 

We think of leaving this place to-morrow, 
Thursday. As I am wanted at home, I shall 
not stop in Bir(mingham), only a few short 
days. 

Yours very sincerely, 
in which Webb joins, 
Davip Cox. 


No. 2). 


Hest Bank Hotel 3} Miles from Lancaster 
August 17th, 1838. 


My DEAR SIR, 
It is my intention to go from this place, 
over the Sands to Flookborough,{ and from 


*I cannot place Frederick Webb; perhaps he 
was an amateur. The Birmingham Directory 
mentions a jeweller of the same name at 74, Vyse 
Street, in 1850. 

{ William Radclyffe the engraver. 

t It will be noticed that Cox uses both spellings 
of the name—Flookborough and Flookburgh. 
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thence to Cartmel which is two miles beyond, 
where I shall anxiously wait your company, 
and as I understood you it was your intention 
to leave Manchester on Thursday mor(nin)g, 
I will give you some advice about the coach, 
etc. If you leave Manchester by the coach 
called the Water Witch it will convey you to 
Preston where I believe you take the boat, 
and it will land you at Hest Bank Hotel, 
(mind and be particular in tel(l)ing the boat- 
man to put you out at Hest Bank Bridge) you 
will arrive at half past 5, afternoon—the next 
mor(nin)g you will take a place in the 
Conveyance over sand and Coach to Flook- 
burgh.* I shall put up at the Inn kept by 
Richard Todd, if I am not there I shall be at 


*“ At three miles from Lancaster is Hest bank, 
where the traveller who visits Furness must forsake 
the firm beaten road, for trackless sands. These 
are fordable at low water, from the latter place, 
to a spot called the Carter, or Guides-House, a 
distance of about nine miles. From time im- 
memorial it has been the custom to have a regular 
sort of chartered guide, called the Carter, to attend 
and conduct strangers across this roadless desert.” 
(Beauties of England and Wales, 1807). Cox painted 
many views in this locality. 
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the Inn at Cartmel kept by — Singleton.* 
I have had three most delightful days, and 
hope you will be as fortunate. After you 
arrive and have been with me two day(s) I 
intend going to Furness Abbey, there we will 
make our further arrangements etc. Believe 


me, your sincerely 
Davip Cox. 


P.S. If there should not be room for you 
in the coach over sands, Thomas Moor of 
Hest Bank Hotel will hire you a cart, and 
take you over to Flookborough. I hope you 
will not disappoint me in your company. 
Remember me to your Brother and Partner.f 

If you should prefer the rounda’bout road, 
you must then leave Manchester early in the 
“*The “Cavendish Arms,” kept by George 


Singleton (vide Lancashire Directory, 1824). 


¢ An elder brother of the addressee, Joseph 
Leeming Grundy (1812-1902). It is this Mr. 
Grundy who is referred to in the following 
quotation from The Atheneum (January 5, 
1850). ‘‘Mr. Grundy has opened his rooms 
in Regent Street with a collection of Water 
Colour Drawings. No. 36. No one can mistake 
the authorship of ‘“‘ The Windmill’’ or of “ The 
Landscape with Bridge and Figures’”’ (38). The 
name of David Cox is stamped in their execution.” 
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mor(nin)g and reach Lancaster about two or 
half past, and leave by the Ulverstone coach 
at three, this coach will put you down at a 
place called Lindle,* about 9 miles beyond 
Milnthropt where you will sleep and walk 
5 miles next mor(nin)g to Cartmel. 

I am very particular in giving directions, 


pray excuse me. 
D. C. 
Addressed to) Mr. Grundy, the younger, 
Printseller, 
near the Exchange, 
Manchester. 


No. 3). 


Greenfield House, Harbourne (sic), 
Birmingham July 25, 


1845. 
My DEAR SIR, 


Having just learnt there has been some 
disagreement in the members of the Exhibi- 
tion of Liverpoolt I do not know when and 
to whom the pictures intended for exhibition 
should be directed. I have therefore taken 


* Lindale. t Milnthorpe. 


t Cox was sometime an Honorary member of 
the Liverpool Academy. 
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the liberty of directing a case containing 
Four oil pictures which I have prepared on 
purpose for the ensuing exhibition, and as I 
am engaged to leave home with a London gent. 
on Monday for a months excursion into 
N. Wales,* I was anxious to see my pictures 
sent off before I left home and I hope you will 
please excuse my intruding upon you. 

If anything should occur so that there 
should be no exhibition, I will in that case get 
you to send them back directed to my house, 
but this latter matter you will learn as I have 
heard there is to be an exhibition. You may 
if you like to open the case you may (sic) per- 
haps you have someone wish(ing) to see them, 
there is a note in the case I wish sent to the 
secretaryt which is a statement of the prices 
which I will give to you in this (letter). I 
expect to be in Wales about a month or five 
weeks at the expiration of which I hope to see 


* The second visit to Bettws. 

t+ William Gawin Herdman (1805-1882), topo- 
graphical draughtsman and writer on art, was 
Secretary to the Liverpool Academy (of which he 
was then a member) 1845-7. 
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you in Liverpool. I hope this will find you in 
good health. I have lately been a sufferer 
from a complaint on my chest but hope 
change of air will quite remove it. . 1 know 
you will have the goodness to see to my 
interest in this business, and believe me to 
be your(s) most sincer(e)ly, 
Davip Cox. 
Price(s) of picture(s). 
N. 1. Hunsums Ferry* (18. 18. 


2. Harlech Castle 15. 15. 

3. Lancaster 15. 15. 

4. Calais Pier 12. 12. 
No. 4). 


Greenfield, Harbourne (sic), 
Birmingham March 3rd, 
1846. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I hope you will excuse the liberty I take 
in writing on the subject of my oil picture(s) 
which I sent to the Liverpool Exhib®™. 

*“ Hunsum’s Ferry on the Wye”’ is the subsid- 


iary title of the oil painting “‘ Waiting for the 
Ferry’ (No. 247) at Birmingham. 
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Two of them were sold and I received the 
money for them about three weeks ago, but 
the two that were not sold I have not had 
returned, altho’ I wrote to my friend Barber* 
and also to the Secretaryf a month or more 
since, neither of them have sent me an answer 
to my enquiries and therefore (I) cannot 
learn anything about them. I have therefore 
taken the liberty of writing to request you 
will let your man go to the Exhibition room, 
and see after them for me. If I can procure 
them will you have the goodness to have 
them packed in the case which I believe 
you have that they were sent in—if I had 
them I believe I could sell them. I shall be 
much obliged if you will give a line, and, 
accept the thanks of your much obliged and 
“hla Davip Cox. 


Dr. Sir. I shall have much pleasure in 
seeing you at my house when you ever come 
to Birmingham. 


* Charles Barber, ¢ W. G. Herdman, 
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No. 5). 
Greenfield House, 
Harbourne (sic), Birmingham 
March ioth, 1846. 
My DEAR SIR 


I received my two pictures quite safe on 
Saturday, and I beg you will accept my best 
thanks for your kind and prompt attention 
to my interest, and, to believe me very truly 


yours 
Davip Cox. 


To H. Grundy, Esqre. 


No. 6). 
Royal Oak, Bettws-y-Coed 
Nr. Llanrwst, N. Wales. 
July 29th, 1848. 
My DEAR SIR 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a Box 
of Cigars and return you my very best 
thank(s) for the same. I have not yet tried 
them but have no doubt they will prove of 
excellent quality. When I had the pleasure 
of seeing you at Harborne and you were so 
kind as to say you would send me a few 
cigars, I accepted your offer as most kind, 
but had no thought of your sending me so 
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bountiful a supply. I shall I have no doubt 
enjoy them very much, and should have 
been most happy to have had your company 
here to have partaken of them :—I have been 
here nearly a fortnight & I believe it has 
rained every day more or less, some days the 
entire day you may suppose I have been 
prevented from doing much but hope, from 
present appearances the weather will take 
up, & that I may have weather to enable 
me tomakea few sketch(e)s * 1am expecting 
our friends Birch; and Gillott,t with another 
friend of theirs, to arrive this day by after- 
noon train at Conway. Mr. Barber & one 
of his sons are with me at the Royal Oak he 
sends his kind regards to you. We received 
some little news of preparation going on at 
Liverpool, as it was expect(ed) there would 
be a rise among the Irish if she once began 


* Compare this passage with a letter written to 
his son from Bettws on August 16th. ‘‘ We have 
very wet weather . . . I have made fewer sketches 
this year than any former year.’”’ (Solly). 

¢ Charles Birch, the collector. 


} Joseph Gillott, the famous connoisseur. 
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on the opposite side (of) the channel but I 
hope & trust these matters will end without 
bloodshed, but I cannot see that it will end 
easily. My friend Barber* is waiting for me 
to go out sketching, therefore excuse this 
abrupt note. I must not conclude without 
beg(g)ing you will accept a small drawing 
which I shall with most grateful feeling send 
you as soon as I return to Birm. With 
sincere regards & best wishes believe 

me yours very truly, 


Davip Cox. 
R. H. Grundy, Esqr. 


No. 7). 
Greenfield House, Harbourne 
Nr. Birmm. Jany roth 1850. 
My DEAR SIR 


After you left my house yesterday even- 
(in)g, I was thinking on the price I had 
charged you for the six sketches you pur- 
chased, & I am sorry to say I have charged 
you more than in my conscience I ought. 
I have therefore sent you three more to make 


* Charles Barber. 
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the deal more agreeable to my feelings. 
Trusting you reached home safely 
I remain dr Sir 
Yours most truly 
Davip Cox. 


P.S. If you should see Mr. Barber* please 
to think of my remembrance to him, & 
a visit if he can conveniently—also to have 
my picture sent off soon. 


No.8. (As this is merely a shorter version, 
under same date, of the previous letter, it © 
is unnecessary to copy it here). 


No. 9). 
Greenfield House, Harbourne (sic) 


Nr. Birm, Jany 15th, 1850. 

My Dear SIR 
I beg to acknowledge the the (sic) receipt 
(this mor(nin)g) of your remittance of a 
Bankers Draft for the sum of Thirty One 
Pounds ros. And I return you my best 
thanks, for your kindness & promptness. I 


* Charles Barber. 
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thought you would like the sketch of the 
Old Inn at Rowsley. 

Yesterday I received a letter from my 
friend Barber* who tells me he cannot just 
now come over to Bir(mingha)m but I trust 
he will in the spring or summer. 

I beg also to thank you for reminding him 
to have my picture sent off as soon as the 
Ballot is over 

Believe me my 
Dear Sir Yours very truly 
To R. H. Grundy, Esqr. Davip Cox. 


The 7th and 8th letters are completely 
characteristic of Cox’s attitude towards his 
own work, and parallel instances in connec- 
tion with other purchasers are not wanting. 
The prices he asked for his drawings were 
moderation itself. About 1811-14, he was 
selling sketches from 7/- up to £5. 5. 0. 
apiece, while the sum of 37 guineas which he 
received for his Mountain Road—Infantry on 
the March (1837) was, says Solly, “a large 
sum for Cox to receive in those days.” 


* Charles Barber. 
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“He always, felt,” says Hall, “ great 
hesitation as to raising his prices. His 
ordinary and latest charge for a small draw- 
ing—quarto imperial size—was {10 ; and for 
a drawing of imperial size—his exhibition 
size—{40. These were his prices for finished 
works. Studies and sketches were scattered 
broadcast at much lower rates.” When 
recalling important prices paid for some of 
Cox’s work in our own times, it should not be 
forgotten that the highest figure ever obtained 
by the artist himself was £100, for his Rhyl 
Sands, now at Birmingham. ‘“ When sketch- 
ing at Bettws,” says Redgrave, following 
Hall, “ he would begin two subjects in one 
day, painting on each alternately, the one a 
morning, the other an afternoon effect. His 
price for these small pictures (in oil) was 
£7. 10. 0. each, but he would charge £8 if they 
were extra well finished.” 

Nowhere, however, is the man’s utter lack 
of worldly pride more completely summed up 
than in a little incident which had taken 
place six years before, when Cox was sketch- 
ing the preparations for the opening of new 
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London Bridge by William IV. He had 
worked all day on a beautiful drawing, and 
when he finished, the young son of the 
proprietor of the wharf, which Cox had 
selected as his view-point, asked if he might 
keep the work for his own. 

“Oh! my lad!” ejaculated the artist. 
“Do you know it is worth five pounds? ” 


CHAPTER III. 


STYLE, DEVELOPMENT, CHARACTERISTICS, 


T has been customary to divide Cox’s 
work into four main periods, which may 
be summarised as follows :-— 

The First commenced in 1804, with the 
artist’s advent in London, or possibly a 
little earlier ; 

The Second started in or about 1815, when 
the Cox household moved its quarters to 
Hereford ; 

The Third began about 1830, three years 
after David’s settlement in Kennington ; 
while 

The Fourth, assigned to about 1850, con- 
tinued till the artist’s death in 1859. 

It is of the first importance to remember, 
however, that these dates are to some extent 
arbitrary. Each period from the second to 


the last was heralded in the one preceding it, 
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and each preserved for a time, at any rate, 
certain of the characteristics most typical of 
that which according to the table had just 
expired. On this account, it is frequently a 
matter of some difficulty to date examples 
of Cox’s work accurately, and in any attempt 
to do so allowance should always be made for 
these transitional stages. 

Although the commencement of Cox’s 
First Period is placed in 1804, he had then 
actually been painting in one form or another 
for some years. Consequently the earliest 
work of his First Period reveals a proficiency 
which it would otherwise be difficult to 
explain. Indeed, in so early a study as the 
Westminster Abbey (now known as Old 
Westminster) at Birmingham (No. 351), 
dated 1805, he evinces a feeling for essential 
form and grouping which transcends that in 
some of the smaller water colours executed 
after he had come under the influence of 
Varley. The draughtsmanship, sensitive 
and, though careful, not wanting in decision, 
shows that David was already well attuned 
to the use of the pencil, while the large feeling 
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of the design is characteristic of his preference 
for depicting buildings “rather square and 
simple in form with decided shadows ” 
which marks his style at this time. This 
drawing, it may be noted, is slightly tinted, 
but much of Cox’s early work was executed in 
sepia. At the same time, the study at 
Birmingham (No. 331) for the Poussin- 
inspired Kenilworth Castle (circa 1806-8), 
shows that his colour-sense, while not fully 
developed, held promise for the future. 

His palette, however, was strictly limited, 
as Hall observes, to colours “ of a simple and 
what may be termed an old-fashioned kind.” 
On his trip to Wales in 1806, Cox took with 
him no more than lake, gamboge, indigo, 
sepia, and, probably, Indian red. Subse- 
quently, he adopted cobalt, vermilion, light 
red, yellow ochre, brown-pink, and one or 
two other pigments, including emerald green, 
which last, however, like bitumen in oil, he 
used very sparingly. Raw sienna he “ rarely 
or never employed.” But this is anticipating 
matters, and we must return to the First 
Period, and the time of the Treatise, several] 
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of the drawings for which evidently dis- 
played the flat tone, and dull, even gloomy, 
aspect of which his biographers speak. 
The formality of expression, and the dry, 
hard-looking colour which were among the 
effects of Varley’s influence are apparent, 
for instance, in such a drawing as that known 
as Windmill, Herefordshire (British Museum. 
1878-12-28-81), which under the title of 
A Heath, Windy Effect, was faithfully 
aquatinted by Reeve for the Treatise in a 
plate dated September 1, 1813. Somewhat 
in the spirit of the same series of illustrations, 
though the subject does not appear among 
them, is the grey-toned drawing of a Hilly 
Landscape with Figures (1915-3-13-77), 
another version of which is preserved at 
South Kensington (2976-1876). Interesting 
as being dated 1814—at the very close of the 
First Period—is a water-colour at Blooms- 
bury, of A Hayfield with Cart and Figures* 
(1915—3-13-76). This is altogether lighter 
and warmer in tone than any of the three 
drawings just mentioned, although a certain 
foxy quality suggests a partial change in the 
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indigo. The work, however, exhibits a similar 
formality and immaturity, and if we wish to 
see Cox at his best in this later phase of his 
First Period, we must revert to two of the 
scenes in the Treatise, the Morning Compost- 
tion and the Rainbow Effect, View on the 
Thames, which, assuming them to have been 
as. truly translated as the Windmill, must 
have been distinguished by rare sympathy, 
luminosity, andcharm. A much larger draw- 
ing than any of these which may possibly be 
also assigned to the end of the First Period is 
the Water Mill, North Wales, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, (3028-’76). Unfor- 
tunately the fading of the indigoes has 
completely falsified the effect of this other- 
wise important work, but we may compare 
the bold, square massing of the buildings, 
the stiff little figures, and the generalised 
foliage with those exemplified in various 
parts of the Treatise. Taken all in all, 
however, the First Period is not one to be 
regarded with any great approval, and had 
Cox died like Girtin in his early manhood, it 
is quite certain that no such fame as that 
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accorded to ‘poor Tom’ would have been 
the ‘ Farmer’s’ portion. 

Historically, however, the First Period is 
of considerable interest. It was then that 
appeared the Tyveatise which, though edited 
for the Press by another hand, indisput- 
ably embodied the ideas to which Cox 
subscribed, and these, in their general 
application, remained substantially repre- 
sentative of his opinions throughout his life. 
At first sight, some of the advice given 
appears hopelessly dogmatic, but careful 
reading shows that this was not the case. As 
Cox himself observed, his examples were 
“by no means intended to confine the 
exertions of the Student entirely to the 
particular subjects which have been chosen 
for illustration in the various effects,’’ adding 
that “it will be obvious, in drawing from 
Nature, the Student will find subjects very 
different, equally adapted to this purpose ; 
and in his selections . . ., he will of course 
find in his own taste, a guide which will be 
more or less correct, in proportion as he has 
cultivated and refined it.”’ 
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The general rules of procedure are con- 
cisely stated. He emphasizes the importance 
of the careful approach. The conception of a 
drawing should, he urged, be complete before 
it is committed to paper. Outlines must be 
clear and decided; tints must be laid on 
directly and luminously; planes must be 
judiciously observed; but always it is 
Effect rather than Detail on which the artist 
depended for the truth of his compositions. 
Selection he enjoined, but never did he 
counsel any attempt to falsify Nature, 
although it was permissible to show the 
scenes under what appeared to him to be 
their most appropriate aspects. “‘A flat 
country, on the marshy banks of a winding 
river, should,” we read, ‘‘ be seen beneath a 
grey, clouded sky.” “The Old Pollard 
Willow,” too, “is strictly characteristic, 
and its situation in the landscape might be 
such as to carry the eye through all the 
various meanderings of the stream.” Again, 
“the structures of greatness and antiquity 
should be marked by a character of awful 
sublimity suited to the dignity of the 
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subject”; whereas “a Cottage or Village 
scene requires a soft and simple admixture of 
tones, calculated to produce pleasure without 
astonishment.” 

The last instance of an Effect was well 
exemplified in an early drawing of Cox’s 
Second Period, exhibited at Walker’s 
Galleries, New Bond Street, in 1923, and now, 
as I understand, in the possession of Miss 
Ricardo, of Wimborne, Dorset. Executed 
as early as 1816, or two years after the 
publication of the Treatise, it depicts St. 
Peter’s Church, Hereford, in just such a 
manner as Cox had enjoined on his pupils. 
Without being powerfully rendered, the 
draughtsmanship is marked by decision ; 
the flat, mellow and luminous colour washes 
are obviously laid on with directness ; while 
the differentiation of the planes is at once 
skilfully and unobtrusively managed. A 
noteworthy characteristic consists in the 
sense of pervading light, similar, if not 
superior to that exemplified in the best 
illustrations to the Treatise. Lower in tone, 
but dignified by similarly fine and sensitive 
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feeling is the water colour of Old Houses, 
Hereford, at Birmingham (No. 324), which is 
practically the same age as Miss Ricardo’s 
drawing, and may be accepted as a typical 
example of its class. Except in point of 
date there is little to distinguish work of this 
character from that executed at the end of 
the preceding period, but in the large drawing 
at South Kensington of Llug Meadows, near 
Hereford, (74-85) which is probably assign- 
able to 1816 or 1817, there is seen a marked 
increase of detail in the treatment of the 
foliage which constitutes its most important 
feature. This tendency to ‘ finish’ becomes 
increasingly noticeable as the period pro- 
gresses while the coloration assumes a 
brighter, more attractive guise—charac- 
teristics which in a number of the smaller 
drawings degenerate into mere meticulous 
prettiness. This, it should be remembered, 
was to a great extent forced upon the artist 
by public taste, which demanded ‘ finished ’ 
work of this character from a drawing master 
such as Cox had now become. To what 
extent David could carry finish when called 
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upon is demonstrated in a little view, dated 
1825, at Birmingham, of Buckingham House 
from the Green Park (No. 279), which, though 
not untrue in statement, is speciously bright 
in tint, and minute to a fault in brushwork. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more 
unlike the style by which Cox is generally 
known than this purely topographic work, 
and yet no surprise need be felt at it, as, 
about the time when it was painted, Cox 
was producing a quantity of drawings of a 
careful, saleable type. Some good examples 
of these, both in water colour and sepia, 
which were engraved by Radclyffe for the 
Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire (pub- 
lished 1829) are preserved at Birmingham. 
The view of St. Mary’s Church and the County 
Hall, Warwick (No. 314) if tight in handling, 
is vivaciously bright in colour, and the little 
figures crowding the scene are full of anima- 
tion. Of drawings executed on a somewhat 
larger scale the Early Summer in the Meadows 
(British Museum, 1878-12-28-74) is an 
excellent specimen. The texture is close, 
the colour ‘attractive,’ but possessing a 
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tonal variety which redeems it from triviality. 
This drawing, it should be added, forms part 
of the Henderson Bequest, to which many 
other of the water colours alluded to in this 
volume also belong. 

It is, perhaps, natural that Cox with all 
his inherent dislike to detail should have 
turned with relief to the grateful breadth 
characterising his Third Period. The change, 
however, was not brought about at once. As 
Mr. C. E. Hughes has told us in his Early 
English Water Colour, “for some years 
after the adoption of the ‘large brush’ 
method which he (Cox) used on the ‘ rough 
Scotch wrapping paper,’ he was still making 
the more carefully elaborated works which 
began to appear much earlier.’ These, 
however, were not all couched on the same 
lines as the meticulous drawings described 
above, the brush-strokes with which the de- 
tails were put in, though small in themselves, 
being applied with great freedom and vigour, 
and the effects being interpreted with a degree 
of comprehension far in excess of anything 
which the artist had hitherto achieved. 
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A somewhat sketchy example of this class of 
work is seen in the British Museum’s Land- 
scape with Figures and Footbridge (1878-12- 
28-80), which bears the date 1833. A smaller 
version of the same scene occurs at Birming- 
ham in The Footbridge (No. 369) ; but neither 
equals, either in handling or power of colora- 
tion, the rich and luminous Windy Day, in 
Mr. Victor Rienaecker’s Collection, which I 
take to be yet another rendering of the same 
spot, seen from an appreciably different 
view-point, and possibly a few years later 
in point of date. 

Similar in general character, though dif- 
ferent in the locality depicted, is the forcibly 
stated Warwickshire Lane in the British 
Museum (1878-12-28-78), with its finely 
suggested play of sunlight on rustling leaves. 
With a drawing like this it is interesting to 
compare* the much more smoothly handled 
Rhatadr Cwm, North Wales, at the British 
Museum (1878—12-28-60). This latter water 
colour serves aptly to illustrate the difficulty 
of dividing up Cox’s undated work into 
definite ‘period’ compartments, as_ it 


* See illustration facing p. 40. 
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possesses little in common with the brisker 
brushwork which one usually expects to find 
in his drawings of this time. It is, however, a 
work of rare sympathy and capability in its 
sphere. Fortunately, it is possible to date it 
with some approach to accuracy as it was 
engraved in line by W. Radclyffe for Roscoe’s 
Wanderings tn North Wales, published in 
1836. (A later reproduction occurs in Hamer- 
ton’s Landscape, 1885). For a similar reason 
—that of diversity or overlapping of ‘ styles’ 
—one would not be justified in stating that 
after 1840 Cox’s handling permanently 
assumed a larger touch and looser treatment 
than he had hitherto employed, although 
these characteristics became increasingly 
pronounced as the artist drew on in years, 
until in the Last Period they superseded all 
other methods. Exceptionally strong for 
Cox both in handling and effect is the sketch, 
also at Bloomsbury (1g00~-8-29-492) of 
The Brocas, Eton, which in largeness of touch 
and powerful coloration rivals some of the 
most vigorous work of Peter de Wint. The 
daring richness of the blues and greens in this 
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forcible water colour may not inaptly be 
compared with those characterising Cox’s 
famous oil painting at Birmingham of 
Tending Sheep (No. 254), which is dated 
1849; while in a lesser degree they also 
recall the drawing of Haddon Hall (No. 305) 
in the same collection. Although it is a mere 
sketch, mention should also be made of the 
Scotch Firs (P. 9-1922) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which, slight as it is, affords 
a perfect example of the ‘ onceness ’ of Cox’s 
method. It is one of those drawings which 
prove their genius by an appearance of having 
grown naturally on the paper, while the simple 
but comprehensive manner in which the 
theme is interpreted is such as could only be 
achieved by an artist deeply en rapport with 
natural phenomena. It is a little difficult to 
date this study which might equally well 
belong to the latter part of the Third, or the 
beginning of the Fourth Period, but in essence 
it reveals the artist at the highest stage of his 
accomplishment. 

It is interesting to contemplate at this 
point the methods which Cox employed in 
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producing most of the drawings which offer 
so great an attraction to the connoisseur. 
“When out,” says Solly, “he would often 
stop short, and sketch any instantaneous 
effect of sky, or anything else which struck 
him.” When at Rowsley in 1845, he would 
make two drawings and commence a third 
before he had his breakfast. ‘“‘ Indeed he 
always had a small sketch-book and a piece 
of chalk or pencil in his pocket wherever he 
went.” It is told how, on one occasion, the 
artist, exclaiming “‘ Look there!”’ drew with 
his stick the outline of a large picture in the 
dust of the road, rapidly filling in the details 
which had arrested his attention. The first 
studies in pencil, chalk, or charcoal, from 
which he built up many of his completed 
works, were frequently very slight. Hills and 
trees were indicated by undulating lines, build- 
ings and architectural subjects were deftly put 
in with squarer strokes, while memoranda or 
detail drawings would be jotted down here 
and there as the work proceeded. One may 
cite by way of example a charcoal study of 
Otley Bridge, dated September 17 (18)41, in 
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Mr. Augustus Walker’s possession, which 
embodies such notes as “ Sunlight” or 
“Shadow from Trees” in appropriate por- 
tions of the composition. Simple as these 
expedients were, however, they proved 
amply sufficient, when Cox did not complete 
a drawing on the spot, to recall any particular 
effect to his recollection. The actual process 
of painting needs little description. Cox 
always worked with a full brush: “ Don’t 
spare the colour,’”’ he used to say. ‘“‘ Use 
plenty of colour and dab at it!” 

“His system,” wrote George P. Popkin 
(quoted by Solly) ‘‘ was constant repetition of 
touches till the effect was produced, being 
very careful that the preceding touches were 
dry.”’ Thus, flat and luminous washes were 
superimposed with details added in fuller 
colour, while in his foregrounds especially 
the artist sometimes employed the device 
of working down to his ground through the 
supervening layers of pigment. A good 
amount of brush-drawing was also resorted 
to, but though his work nearly always 
presents a striking appearance of spontaneity, 
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it is invariably purposeful and free from the 
solecisms inseparable from hasty execution. 
The light and airy touch which he preferred 
in limning grass or foliage is subtly distinct 
from the more staccato handling used in 
depicting the sharper forms of rocks ; while 
this again is differentiated from the squarer 
brushwork with which David described the 
textures of dressed stonework or the features 
of architectural subjects. 

A letter of advice written by Cox to his 
son in 1842, and quoted by William Hall’s 
editor, John Thackray Bunce, gives an 
interesting account of the artist’s method 
in his own words: “ Try by lamplight,’’ he 
says, “‘a subject in charcoal, and don’t be 
afraid of darks, and work up the subject 
throughout with charcoal in the dark, 
middle tint and half, and with some very 
spirited touches in parts to give a marking. 
When you have done all this, have your 
colours quite soft, and colour upon the 
charcoal. Get all the depth of the charcoal, 
and be not afraid of the colour. When you 


look at it by daylight, and clean it with 
G 
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bread, you will find a number of light parts 
which have been left where the colour would 
not exactly adhere over the charcoal. For 
a distant mountain I have used cobalt and 
vermilion ; and in the greyer part I mix a 
little lake and a small quantity of yellow 
ochre with the cobalt. In the middle 
distance I work each part separately ; in fact, 
something like mosaic work. The fore- 
ground the same, taking care to leave the 
reflected lights clear for a distant cool or 
bluish tint. .I use very sensitive colours for 
the middle distance—for green, indigo, lake 
and gamboge, with its varieties ; occasionally, 
for the rocks, cobalt, vermilion, or yellow 
ochre, and sometimes lake instead of the 
vermilion. In the foreground I use indigo 
and vandyke brown, and indigo and brown- 
pink—sometimes add sepia to the indigo 
and brown-pink. I use for the grey in the 
sky cobalt and vermilion ; and for the more 
neutral grey cobalt and light red.” 

The initial treatment of one of the more 
architectural subjects alluded to in the last 
paragraph but one is well exemplified in 


F., Gordon Roe, Esq. 
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a drawing formerly in the possession of the 
artist’s family, and now in that of the author. 
Entitled At Warwick, the theme is a wrought 
iron gateway at the head of a flight of steps, 
flanked by classical piers, and bounded by 
a wall beyond which is glimpsed an avenue 
of trees. Evidently Cox’s first care was 
to delineate the main architectural features 
of the scene. The wall and trees he merely 
indicated in a few sweeping strokes of the 
pencil ; but the gate-piers and wrought iron 
work have been studied with some approach 
to accuracy, while a small detail drawing 
of the monogram in the overthrow of the 
ironwork has been noted on the upper right 
hand portion of the paper. The perspective, 
it is true, is not immaculate, but this could 
have been rectified later, even as the artist 
had amended with the brush some faulty 
passages in the drawing of the gate-piers. 
The coloration, so far as it has been carried, 
is essentially simple, being confined to a 
combination of indigo and sepia (or possibly 
vandyke brown). With these, Cox laid 
in the basic tones of sky, stonework and 
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foliage. The shadows cast by the panels 
and cornices of the piers are indicated in 
brown, care being taken to emphasize the 
cornice of the nearer pier in order to lend it 
prominence. Treatment of the foliage has, 
by purposefully promiscuous handling, been 
carried just so far as is necessary to indicate 
the values, the appearance of the drawing 
being that of a working study from which 
the artist could make a more elaborate water 
colour when occasion required. 

Mention has already been made of the 
‘rough Scotch wrapping paper’ on which 
Cox executed much of his work. This was 
first employed by him in 1836, six years after 
the commencement of the Third Period. 
He came upon it quite by chance at Grosvenor 
and Chater’s, and, finding its unabsorbent 
surface* a valuable aid in obtaining effects, 
set about securing a supply for future use. 
The Excise Mark, 84B, stamped on the few 
sheets which Cox had purchased proved it 


* Mr. Orrock was convinced that Cox sized this 
paper before using it. vide James Orrock, R.I., 
by Byron Webber, Vol. II. p. 126, 
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to have been manufactured at Dundee, so 
David placed an order for a ream which, 
rather to the artist’s dismay, was followed 
by a bill for {11. This was more than Cox 
was prepared to pay, so he felt relieved 
when his friend, William Roberts, agreed to 
share in the purchase. 

In after years, though, David was heard 
to regret that he had not been able to obtain 
a larger consignment, for, as Solly concisely 
puts it, the material ‘‘ enabled him to obtain 
power at once.” To a lay mind, the paper 
possessed a disadvantage in being blotched 
with occasional specks, but, so far as the 
landscape portions of his drawings were 
concerned, these were of little consequence ; 
in fact, they, to a slight extent, assisted in 
lending variety to the tones. Skies, on the 
other hand, demanded a more discretionary 
treatment. When asked how he disposed of 
the blemishes in such portions of his pictures, 
Cox replied “I just put wings to them, and 
then they fly away as birds!” 

With the Third Period Cox’s art definitely 
emerged from the chrysalis stage in which 
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it had hitherto remained. He did not 
so much record scenes as re-create them. 
His drawings, as Solly says, had now come 
to exhibit ‘“‘a visible increase of breadth, 
more vigour and rapidity in the handling, 
more insight and penetration into the 
deeper meaning and mystery of nature, more 
movement, more sparkle and brilliancy, anda 
more mature knowledge of effect, and of the 
forms and treatment of sky and clouds.” 
In looking at his work one now ceases to feel 
any self-consciousness in the technique, which 
is subordinated without losing any of its force, 
while the themes are rendered spontaneously, 
homogeneously, and, as the period progresses, 
with an obvious decrease of desire to pander 
to public opinion. This was due in a great 
degree to the fact that Cox was abandoning 
the art-teaching which had hitherto cramped 
and fettered him, and was expressing his 
individual views without reference to their 
acceptability. It had taken him over thirty 
years to attain this freedom, but the result 
more than compensated for the period of 
waiting, for Cox, when he achieved his 
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artistic prime, realised an originality of 
utterance which placed him on a pinnacle 
apart from all other landscape painters. 
The Fourth and Final Period is differen- 
tiated from its predecessor by a greater 
looseness of handling and vagueness of 
statement thau had characterised most of 
Cox’s previous work. Its commencement 
is assigned to 1850, and then it was, perhaps, 
that it came into special prominence, but 
actually the change had been initiated several 
years before. The historians have sought its 
origin in the artist’s failing sight, and the 
stroke which he suffered in 1853, but another 
point to be borne in mind is that the 
‘rough Scotch wrapping paper,’ by its very 
texture, encouraged the artist to adopt a 
freer and more blottesque type of handling 
than he was always able to control. Cox 
himself acknowledged in a letter of 1850 that 
his beloved paper was ceasing to please him. 
“ My drawing on the rough Scotch paper,” 
he wrote, “is so rough I fear I shall bring 
down all against me, but the paper has 
plagued me so that I am very nervous.” 
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His forebodings were justified. Reviewing 
the ‘ Old Society’s’ exhibition of 1854, the 
Atheneum censured ‘‘ Mr. Cox who slobbers 
on his breezy views with modified sponges,” 
while, referring to A Mountain Pastoral in the 
previous year’s display, The Art Journal 
regretted “‘ to see the execution loose, even 
passing that limit of descriptive freedom 
beyond which there is nothing but confusion.” 
But worse was to come. Discussing the same 
society’s display of 1856 the Atheneum 
returned to the onslaught with a vehemence 
that might well have been directed to a 
better purpose than rating a man 73 years 
old. ‘‘ From such a culmination (as Mr. 
Branwhite’s),’’ wrote the irritated critic, 
“it is painful to descend to the black watery 
spongings of Mr. D. Cox, who has really 
painted too well to hope in old age to surpass 
himself. This is mere inarticulate babbling, 
and can obtain no listeners. A good name 
should not be thus traded on.” The Art 
Journal in commenting on Watson Gordon’s 
portrait of Cox in the Academy of 1856 was 
much better humoured. “‘ Farewell, ‘ Mister’ 
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Cox,” it said in conclusion. ‘“‘ May we yet 
meet, for years to come, under your own 
weeping skies, in Pall Mall East.” 

But though some examples of Cox’s work 
in this final phase undoubtedly reveal an 
involuntary slackening in the artist’s techni- 
cal mastery, it would be incorrect to charac- 
terise the period as one of complete decadence. 
So far is this from being the case, that several 
of his most justly noted paintings were exe- 
cuted either in it, or at its junction with the 
preceding period. Of the oil pictures I shall 
speak later, but the drawing of The Welsh 
Funeral, Bettws-y-Coed (1850), the original 
version of which is in the Manchester 
Whitworth Institute (No. 332), is in itself a 
striking testimony to the intensity of feeling 
and poignancy of description which the artist 
could bring to the interpretation of a theme 
which had deeply inspired him. Later than 
the Welsh Funeral is The Challenge—A Bull 
in a Storm on the Moor, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (1427-’69). Mr. Gilbert 
R. Redgrave identified this drawing with one 
of similar title shown at the Society of 
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Painters in Water Colours in 1853, but if a 
contemporary review is correct in describing 
the exhibited version as containing two bulls 
it cannot be the same as the South Kensington 
example. More probably it is to be identified 
even as Solly suggests with the drawing 
named On the Moors, near Bettws-y-Coed, 
which formed part of Cox’s quota at Pall Mall 
in 1856 (No. 179). He sold it in the following 
year for {15. This impressive and carefully 
considered study of oncoming night and 
blurring rain represents the ultimate develop- 
ment of the predilection for depicting grey 
or dull-weather effects which Cox possessed 
from quite early times. It is again well 
illustrated in the smaller, but equally 
sympathetic drawing of Snowdon veiled in 
storm and drifting mists, which is among the 
best of the latest water colours by the artist 
in the British Museum collection (1878-12- 
28-64). But though such works as these 
earned for Cox the title of the ‘dripping 
Orion of Painters,’ they only represent a 
single facet of his personality, and the critic 
who sarcastically suggested that the artist 
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had never seen the sun must have forgotten 
some of the brilliant little works which had 
made their appearance in the Third Period. 

At the very close of Cox’s life, we find his 
failing faculties refusing to maintain the 
tule laid down by him about the conception 
of a drawing being complete before the work 
was actually put in hand. The Resiséless, 
Roaring, Dreadful, Down it Comes, exhibited 
in 1859, was actually painted on several 
pieces of paper joined together, owing to 
sequent alterations of plan in the scope of 
the composition. For a different reason— 
that of economy—he had in earlier years 
often saved the cost of new strainers and 
stretching boards by superimposing on them 
layer upon layer of drawings, which, when 
they were prepared for the market after 
Cox’s death, were “ peeled off the boards like 
the waistcoats from the body of the grave- 
digger in Hamlet.” 

It has been stated that Cox considered the 
use of body-colour illegitimate, “except on 
rare and very special occasions.” This, 
however, is misleading, as many of Cox’s 
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water colours show that he was well content 
to employ it when occasion demanded. 
Quite a number of the drawings by him in 
the British Museum will be found to be 
touched here and there with body-colour, 
principally in either the distances or in 
accentuation of high lights in the foregrounds. 
Instances are the Road Near Penmaenmawr 
(1878-12-28-62), the Dryslwyn Castle (1878- 
12-58-53), the Bolton Abbey (1878-12-28-72), 
and the Sheep Shearing (I915-3-13-15). Itis 
true that more often he made sponging or 
scraping with the knife perform a similar 
office, while a general effect of sparkle was 
obtained by leaving specks of bare paper 
isolated amid the pigment, though the latter 
characteristic was largely if not entirely 
confined to his later periods. Fascinating as 
it would be to assign Cox’s use or avoidance 
of body-colour to certain definite periods, it 
would be a matter of difficulty to lay down 
any hard and fast rule as to his method in 
this respect. I do not recall having noticed 
body-colour in the work which I have seen of 
his First Period, nor in that belonging to the 
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earlier part of the Second, but subsequently 
it appears to have been used promiscuously 
according to the needs of the moment. 

Cox’s work in oil dates from an earlier 
period than is commonly supposed. He had 
experimented in the medium as soon as 1812, 
and possibly a trifle before then, since there 
is in the Nettlefold Bequest at Birmingham 
a very simply composed and unsophisticated 
study of Fishing Boats at Hastings (No. 250), 
which may have been done shortly after the 
artist’s first visit to that town in 1811. Two 
other panels of similar size (6 x 8} in.) of 
All Saints’ Church, Hastings, in the same 
collection display a considerable advance on 
the former work both in outlook and control 
of the pigment. One of these (No. 249) was 
aquatinted for the Treatise (1813-14). It is 
broadly massed and flatly treated, the brush- 
work being marked by apparent decision, 
but it lacks the superior subtlety of No. 250, 
which both in coloration and touch is slightly 
suggestive of some of Constable’s work. 

Eight or ten years previous to his associa- 
tion with Miller, Cox was again trying his 
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hand at oils, but he does not seem to have 
worked consistently at them until after he 
had taken instruction from that master of 
facile expression. The brief stage of study 
under Miller is often cited as having occurred 
in 1839, but may be more accurately 
placed after the latter’s return from abroad 
in that year. This is borne out by a letter 
written by Cox to Birch in May, 1840, when 
the artist states that he “is fully determined 
to make a trial in oil.”* In the following 
December, David again alludes to the matter. 
Writing to William Turton, he mentions 
that, while Mrs. Cox was away in London, he 
had stayed at Birmingham “ practising in 
Oil.” In 1842, David commenced painting 
in oil direct from Nature, but, with the 
exception of a deftly stated Cottage Interior 
(No. 238), his work of this period as exempli- 
fied at the Birmingham Gallery generally 
betrays the hand of the experimentalist in 


* Catalogue of Special Works by David Cox 
(Birmingham, 18go). 

{ Catalogue of Special Works by Davld Cox, 
(Birmingham, 1890). 
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its tentative brushwork and somewhat super- 
ficial colour. “I cannot please myself 
with my oils,’ he grumbled in a letter of 
1844, and indeed, it was not until about 1845 
that Cox quite found himself in the medium. 
But this point passed, he rapidly gained in 
mastery, until we find him producing pictures 
possessing the impressive dignity of the 
Tending Sheep, Bettws-y-Coed (1849; No. 
254), Going to the Hayfield (1853; No. 265), 
and The Skirts of the Forest (1855-6; No. 
256). All are notable as much for the 
knowledge and feeling expressed in them as 
for the subtle harmonies of coloration which 
they present. Especially rich in this respect 
is the Tending Sheep with its brilliant blues 
and greens—a work which in inspiration and 
deft accomplishment owes much to the 
influence of Miiller, although it is a transla- 
tion rather than a following of Miiller’s 
style that has been effected. Of exceptional 
interest also is the more sombre but still 
richly-toned Skirts of the Forest, a work of 
which many versions exist. The vigour of 
this is surprising when it is remembered that 
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the artist was 72 years old when he painted it. 
With the Rhyl Sands (1854-5 ; Birmingham, 
No. 251), however, the entire aspect is 
different. Here there is neither richness of 
colour nor impressive effect, but an un- 
compromising essay in the action of wind 
on a sullen grey-green sea, and a peopled shore 
faintly lit with gleams of watery sunlight. 
Composition, ‘ charm,’ romance have all gone 
by the board in realising this single end. It 
is a picture breezy with a breeziness akin to 
that of the much smaller Windy Day (1850), 
in the National Gallery (No. 2666), if possibly 
a trifle less clear in tone, although the latter 
is probably the cleaner of the two works. 
It is worth placing on record that Cox’s pupil, 
Burt, claimed to have had a large share in 
completing the Rhyl Sands. 

The methods employed by Cox in oil- 
painting are well defined in a letter which he 
wrote to his son in 1845. Solly prints it in 
full, but a summary will suffice for the present 
purpose. Transparent colours, wrote Cox, 
are to be used in the darks, but to give them 
substance without opacity they may be 
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mixed up with some fine powder of plaster of 
Paris. A little of the latter can be used with 
greens and halflight tones. For high lights he 
recommended Naples, and lemon yellow, and 
yellow ochre ; but white should, on the whole, 
be used sparingly. Light red and cobalt are 
enjoined for putting in the extreme distances ; 
light Prussian blue and light red, for the 
middle distances ; Prussian blue, burnt sienna 
and light red in the nearer part; bitumen, 
(although Cox himself appears to have used 
it but little) and Prussian blue in the fore- 
ground. The second green or half lights 
should be made with the latter pigment 
mixed with light red and yellow ochre, varied 
with raw sienna; the high lights with an 
addition of lemon and Naples yellow, but, he 
adds, “ you will find terra vert and ivory 
black, or terra vert and raw umber very 
good.” In common with numerous other 
painters, he extolled the utility of terra vert, 
but deprecated the employment of Indian 
red in the greens. The latter combination, 
however, seems to require explanation. 
Perhaps the red was used to temper the 
H 
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greens, but in any case the caution was 
justified as it is well-known that the red 
earth is liable to eat up most pigments 
with which it may be mixed. . 

To these notes may be added a mention 
of his dislike of chromes and his preference for 
French ultramarine, as being a little warmer 
than cobalt (though, as has been seen, he 
did not disdain the latter), in painting his 
summer skies. Palette knifing he employed 
to blur such portions of his foliage as he 
deemed too ‘ touchy,’ while, painting for the 
most part in solid colour, he laid in his 
nearer passages, such as the tree trunks in 
the Tending Sheep at Birmingham, with 
a transparent ground, into which, while still 
wet, he painted the necessary details. His 
vehicle was composed of copal and turpentine 
in equal parts, with a small proportion of 
linseed oil to retard the drying. Glazing 
he affected but little, while an idiosyncrasy 
noted in Hall, in an interesting chapter on 
the artist’s technique, consisted in Cox’s 
avoidance of the mahl-stick, he preferring 
to rest one hand on the other when special 
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steadiness was required. Although, as will 
be seen later, David, on the whole, found the 
performance of big oil paintings unsuited to 
his temperament, he experienced great 
satisfaction in the fluency of the medium. 
“There is not half the trouble with oil as 
with water colours,’ he wrote in 1843. 
“T should never touch water colours again 
only for my honour and duty to the society 
I belong to... . Give me oil. I only wish 
I had begun earlier in life.” 

Six years later, he is found alluding to his 
predilection for painting small pictures by 
lamplight, as he found it made his work, 
whether in oil or water colour, “ broader in 
effect and more brilliant, and often better 
and more pure in the colour of the tints.” 
At the same time he admits, that he could 
not finish his work by artificial light so well 
as he could make the beginning: a point 
requiring no explanation. 

The majority of Cox’s work in oil was of 
small dimensions, since, as Hall tells us, 
“large pictures he speedily tired of. They 
gave him a great deal of trouble ; he could 
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not keep up the fire necessary by continuous 
labour to carry them successfully to the 
end.”’ Now and again, however, he produced 
a comparatively large painting of notable 
merit, but he “frequently had misgivings 
that his method of working was not in 
accordance with the accepted practice,” and 
“was invariably nervous and fidgety when 
any of the painters in oil approached his 
pictures to examine them closely.”’ “I dare- 
say I have not done it in a proper artist-like 
way,” he said on one occasion. “ My 
pictures are not intended to be smelt! So 
come here and tell me how you like the general 
effect.’”” Realising, as he had done, that 
technical achievement was merely a means 
to an end, he dreaded the criticisms of more 
superficially minded painters whose canon 
of excellence did not transcend an unin- 
spired perfection of craftsmanship. 

So far as Cox’s choice of subjects is 
concerned little need be said here. His 
interior pieces were exotics ; foreign scenery 
held but small charm for him—indeed, he 
frequently expressed his disapprobation of 
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it; but, so far as English and Welsh land- 
scapes were concerned, “all around the coun- 
try may be said to be Cox’s land.” Gnarled 
trees rising sombre to the sky, castle- 
crowned heights, lush meadows, the soft 
swell of hillsides, and lichened rocks breaking 
through the undergrowth all appealed to him 
and found their way into his omnivorous 
sketch-book ; and while marine pieces, like 
the breezy water colour of The Humber at 
Hull (Manchester City Art Gallery, No. go), 
are somewhat rare occurrences, he had also 
a feeling for foreshore scenes and their 
picturesque Aabitués. One class of land 
scape with which he was specially in 
sympathy consisted of flat, fen-like scenes 
such as could be expressed in a series of 
horizontal parallels. There was something in 
the very openness to Heaven of this kind of 
country that found a responsive echo in Cox’s 
open-minded and trusting temperament. 
~Indeed, he may be said to have favoured 
the use of the equable horizontal stroke in 
| landscape, frequently emphasising it by the 
sharp contrast of one or more perpendicular 
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motives, whether trees, or figures mounted 
on horseback. 

In regard to his capacity for introducing 
a homogeneous figure element into his 
paintings, Cox possessed an advantage over 
many of his fellow landscapists. From 
quite an early period, say about 1815, his 
figures appear alive, appropriate, and exactly 
in the right place, although,—and herein 
lies the secret of their success—they never 
give the impression of having been purposely 
introduced to complete the composition. 
In most instances, they are shown with 
their backs turned towards the spectator ; 
but just as Cox was able to suggest in 
seemingly amorphous blobs of paint the 
structure and vitality of a tree and its foliage, 
so was he competent to express, beneath the 
billowy cloaks and rustic garments of his 
characters, the breathing bodies which they 
clothed. Although he preferred to show his 
figures turned away towards the distant 
horizon, as being less likely to detract from 
the principal features of the landscape, it was 
not from any lack of ability to depict their 
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faces. This can be told from one of the 
figures in the Changing Pasture (1847) at 
Birmingham (No. 259), while, to cite but 
a single other instance, it is again evident 
from a fine water colour of The Market Cart, 
which, belonging to Mr. R. Knightley 
Orlebar, has been brought to my notice 
by Mr. C. Reginald Grundy. The latter 
drawing is also noteworthy in that it includes 
two horses which, contrary to Cox’s general 
method of representing them, are trotting 
towards the spectator. In many cases, Cox’s 
figures, whether directed towards or away 
from the front of the painting, may well have 
been put in from previous studies which he 
had by him—a practice which, it is almost 
superfluous to state, was by no means 
peculiar to the subject of this memoir. One 
such figure study, executed in water colour, 
deserves to be specially recorded. It is in 
Mr. Augustus Walker’s possession, and 
depicts a group of three figures looking away 
from the spectator. The drawing has been 
easily and rapidly done, but the suggestive 
force of the rendering is remarkable. The 
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people are all intent on something in the 
distance but one feels that they might 
glance round at any moment if one made 
a sound. Other studies in the same 
collection show how Cox would insert one 
or more figures in his working drawings 
in preparation for commencing the final 
composition. In one case, he has sketched 
in water colour a terrace with a flight of 
steps (probably at Haddon) over which he 
has subsequently suggested in chalk or 
pencil the positions to be occupied by the 
figures which are to lend interest to the fore- 
ground and middle distance. 

To show how Cox prospered in a finished 
water colour in which the figures were of 
principal importance, it is only necessary to 
name the Sheep Shearing (1850) of the 
British Museum (1915-3-I3-15), a composi- 
tion which repeats that of an oil painting 
(1849) in the Nettlefold Bequest at Birming- 
ham, (No. 242). This is definitely a figure 
subject, rendered, at any rate in the water 
colour version, with a zest and vitality 
rare to the landscape painter who ventures 
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outside his accustomed métier. While it 
would be gross exaggeration to say that in 
Cox was lost a great figure painter, it may be 
truely observed that few artists have evinced 
a finer accomplishment in the use of the 
human form as an adjunct of landscape 
effect than did the son of the Deritend 
whitesmith. 

The forgeries purporting to be works from 
Cox’s brush may be roughly divided into 
two main groups: (1) those executed with 
intention to deceive ; and (2) old drawings by 
other hands which have had a false signature 
added to them with a view of enhancing their 
saleability. Under another, more venial, 
heading, may be classed works veritably 
belonging to Cox’s period and influenced by 
his style, but which have come to be wrongly 
attributed to the master himself. Sir Whit- 
worth Wallis has told in The Connotsseur 
(Vol. XII., No. 45, May, 1905, p. 55), how 
“in 1888 or 1889 a copyist came down to a 
provincial art gallery, and was engaged in 
most carefully copying on old paper some 
Cox drawings, then on loan to that gallery. 
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Mr. Radclyffe fortunately stepped in when 
only three copies had been made,” but, 
added the writer, ‘ within a year two of 
these copies were sold at auction as genuine 
works.” In mentioning some forgeries 
which had come under his notice, Sir Whit- 
worth described them as varying from 
8x6in. toI5xi12in. They were executed 
on artificially stained paper worn down at the 
edges, the marks of the drawing pins being 
left in some cases. The time-honoured 
device of glueing strips of old newspapers 
round the back edges was also resorted to, 
but the works themselves often bore “ but 
scant resemblance to anything executed by 
David Cox.’”’ Fortunately, the last observa- 
tion is true of a great quantity of Cox 
forgeries, many of which it would be difficult 
to associate with the artist at all were it not 
for the ‘signature’ which has been placed, 
all too conspicuously, in one of the lower 
corners. Generally speaking, the ordinary 
class of forgery seeks to imitate, by a specious 
appearance of loose handling, the freedom of 
Cox’s touch, <A very brief inspection, 
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however, reveals the fact that the work lacks 
true spontaneity, that the brush-strokes are 
largely meaningless, and that the whole 
effect is ‘ vamped,’ embodying the results of 
no real knowledge or investigation into 
natural phenomena. Of what may be 
termed the superior forgeries it is useless to 
write. In such instances, the prospective 
purchaser must exercise his own powers of 
observation, or else call in expert assistance 
such as can be afforded by many of the most 
reputable firms of dealers. 

It is interesting to recall that the article 
referred to was the means of bringing to 
justice two specially impudent imposers on 
the credulous. Both were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment, but it would be idle 
to suppose that these put a stop to the traffic, 
which will doubtless continue in varying 
degrees of activity so long as Cox remains 
a name to conjure with in the world of 
collecting. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRINTS BY AND AFTER Cox. 


LTHOUGH Cox’s Treatise on Landscape 
Painting and Effect in Water Colours 

has been the subject of frequent reference, 
I have waited till the present chapter to 
mention the other publications with which 
he was associated. The Treatise itself, 
which ran through more than one edition, 
bore 1814 on the title-page of the original 
issue, but the earliest plates in it were dated 
March Ist, 1813; the latest, February 14th, 
1814. In addition to a number of Cox’s 
own soft-ground etchings, it included many 
aquatints by R. Reeve after the painter’s 
work, while the text matter was brought 
together by Cox himself with the editorial 
assistance of an anonymous clergyman. 
Much of this text was subsequently re-issued 
in what purported to be an entirely separate 
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production—The Young Artist's Companion, 
or, Drawing Book of Siudies and Landscape 
Embellishments, of 1825. This was issued by 
the same firm as had published the Treatise, 
—S. & J. Fuller, and in a general way the 
two works possess much in common. Both 
contain a number of soft-ground etchings 
by Cox himself, as well as aquatints in 
imitation of sepia, and aquatints in colour 
by R. Reeve after the artist’s drawings. 
These include actual landscape, studies for 
compositions, and still life for introduction 
into foregrounds. In the Treatise these last 
are etched by Cox himself, but in the Young 
Artist's Companion, some full page plates 
aquatinted in colour by Reeve are devoted 
to them. The subjects occur of mackerel, 
and a group of bottles, while a group of 
living birds entitled Domestick Ducks 
reminds us that a drawing of this name had 
been exhibited at the ‘Old Society’s’ 
room in 1822. Evidently the Companion 
had been long on the way. The aquatints in 
colour bear dates in 1823, but several of 
Cox’s etchings were made as far back as 1819. 
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Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn 
that some of the original drawings from 
which Reeve took his plates had been exe- 
cuted still earlier, as they present character- 
istics almost in accordance with work of 
Cox’s First Period. One noteworthy feature 
of the Companion consists in its colour 
frontispiece portraying a medley of the 
artist’s drawings, both finished and sketches. 
Still earlier than the Companion was a 
volume of Progressive Lessons in Landscape 
for Young Beginners which, published in 
1816, also included among its contents some 
soft-ground etchings by Cox, while in 1820 
there appeared a series of Six Views of the 
City of Bath, the colour plates in which are 
shown by the inscriptions to have been 
aquatinted after Cox’s drawings by Smart 
and Sutherland. Twenty-four guineas was 
the amount paid to Cox for these views. 

The Fullers, however, were not the only 
publishers for whom David worked. T. Clay, 
of Ludgate Hill, also issued a Series of 
Progressive Lessons intended to Elucidate 
the Art of Landscape Painting in Water 
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Colours, the first edition of which happened . 
in r81x. The illustrations to this were of 
the poorest description ; indeed they are 
so sorry as to engender a doubt as to whether 
Cox was really responsible for them. 
Possibly he was later employed to bring the 
book up-to-date. Certainly his hand is 
evident in what has been termed the reputed 
fifth edition, published in 1823. In this 
production, there were no soft-ground etch- 
ings by the artist himself, their place being 
taken by lithographs by W. Day, while the 
aquatints were by G. Hunt. A later issue 
of the work with certain differences of plates 
appeared in 1828. 

An incomplete portion of what appears to 
be a later edition of one or other of Cox’s 
series of Progressive Lessons is preserved in 
the Print Room of the British Museum. It 
contains a plate of Battle Abbey, two pro- 
gressive studies for which are to be found 
among the original water colours in the same 
institution. Perhaps this represents the 
last edition of the Progressive Lessons which 
Roget mentions as appearing in 1845, 
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several of the plates in it being dated in 
1838. 

Earlier than any of these is Ackermann’s 
New Drawing Book of Light and Shadow in 
Imitation of Indian Ink, published in 1812, 
which has a number of plates after Cox 
aquatinted by Sutherland and Bluck. Some 
of those by Sutherland bear dates in 1809 
and 1810. Probably the first reproductions 
made after drawings by Cox, they appear 
to have been completely overlooked by the 
artist’s biographers, who also ignored the 
fact that he was represented in J. Hassell’s 
Aqua Pictura, where his work appears in 
company with that of such artists as De 
Loutherbourg, Girtin, Turner and Francia. 
The point is an important one as it seems 
to show that in discerning quarters Cox was 
early recognised as a coming man. The 
copy of this book preserved in the Print 
Room at the British Museum is of the second 
edition. The preface is dated in 1813, but 
the plates carry the period forward to 1818. 
Cox is represented at the end of the volume 
with four plates, progressive studies translated 
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into aquatint by Hassell from a View of 
London from Stockwell. 

To his close friend, William Radclyffe, 
David owed the commission to execute 
some drawings to be engraved in line for 
the Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire, 
published at Birmingham in 1829. For 
these he received a guinea apiece. Two of 
them, at any rate, are known to have been 
painted in 1827, the High Street, Birmingham 
and Guy’s Cliff, from the Avenue, which 
with others of the series are now in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery. To the same 
good offices he later owed the opportunity 
of providing part of the drawings which 
were engraved by Radclyffe for Roscoe’s 
Wanderings and Excursions in North Wales, 
published in 1836, the remuneration being 
from 4 to 5 guineas each with no allowance 
for travelling expenses. The publishers, 
Wrightson & Webb of Birmingham, are 
said to have been a little chary of employing 
Cox in the first place, but so marked was 
the success of the illustrations that, when 
the companion volume, Wanderings in South 
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Wales, appeared (1837), a special encomium 
was introduced into the text in the artist’s 
praise. Somewhat earlier were Eight Views 
engraved in line of Dudley Castle and its 
Vicinity (Birmingham ; Radclyffe), in which 
some plates after Cox bear dates in 1829 and 
1831. Nor do these exhaust the list of 
engravings after Cox which may be found 
by the curious in the illustrated books of 
his time. Many of them, such as the 
vignettes by Edward Radclyffe which 
appeared at various dates during the ’40’s 
in Heath’s Book of Beauty and The Keepsake, 
are of quite trivial interest, but the biblio- 
grapher may also care to note the presence 
of plates by various hands in such works 
as The Gallery of Modern British Artists 
(1834), Twamley’s Annual of British Lands- 
cape Scenery (1839), Tillotson’s Beauties of 
English Scenery, Marvy’s Sketches of English 
Landscape Painters, and Etchings by Edward 
Radclyfie from Drawings by the late David 
Cox (Art Union of London, 1862-3). Some 
Indian scenes, which Cox had worked up 
from sketches by Capt. R. Elliot, R.N., 
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appeared in engraved form in Roberts’s 
Hindostan (1845), but Roget has pointed out 
that these “‘ were probably issued before in 
Elliot’s Views in the East, in 1833, and 
utilised in Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book, 1832, 1834, etc.” 

The translators by whom these and other 
engravings, etchings, and lithographs were 
executed included Robert Brandard, W. 
Chapman, J. C. Allen, S. Fisher, Greatbatch, 
W. J. Cook, T. Higham, A. Willmore, Gauci, 
C. Causen, T. A. Prior, J. B. Pratt, F. Slo- 
combe, W. Taylor, Louis Marvy, and Brunet- 
Debaines, but what was to have been the 
most important (posthumous) memorial to 
the artist’s memory—a Cox Liber Studiorum 
—was frustrated by Edward Radclyffe’s 
decease after three only of the plates for 
it had been completed. These were pub- 
lished in 1876 by Colnaghi for the Liverpool 
Art Club. In its conception this scheme 
was doubtless inspired by one of David’s 
own. Fired by Turner’s example, he had 
intended to produce a Cox Studiorum, 
consisting of a number of translations by 
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himself of his own sepia drawings, but 
unfortunately the idea was laid aside and 
eventually abandoned. 

Apart from his soft-ground etchings for 
the Treatise and similar books, Cox did not 
do much that need concern us so far as 
original prints are concerned. In 1830, he 
produced an etched View of the County Hall, 
Hereford, while in his Hereford period was 
also done a lithograph (printed by Hull- 
mandel), of New Court, the home of the 
Rev. J. Lelly, to whose family the artist 
had imparted instruction in his capacity 
as a drawing master. Several unpublished 
‘lithotints’ are also spoken of, but I have 
not seen examples of them. For his etchings 
executed for the Fullers, Cox received sums 
varying from 2} to 3 guineas each. The 
plates themselves are interesting in their 
historical aspect as concerns their author’s 
work, but at the best they are conscientious 
productions, and in forming an estimate of 
Cox’s quality as an artist it is quite 
unnecessary to take them into consideration. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE QUALITY OF THE ARTIST. 


ERE is an Ironic Genius which controls 

the destinies of those connected with 
the Arts, decreeing contemporary recognition 
for one man, and posthumous fame for his 
possibly more talented brother. Scarcely 
had Cox been laid to rest in peaceful Harborne 
Churchyard, before his works, which had 
hitherto been regarded with strictly qualified 
approval by the greater proportion of the 
public, began to increase in value, until 
they commanded prices beyond the wildest 
dreams of their creator. Unfortunately, the 
new demand was not always based upon 
sound critical estimation. As soon as it was 
understood that no collection of English 
paintings was ‘complete’ without at least 
one example of Cox’s art did virtuosi vie with 
each other in acquiring works from his brush, 
regardless of whether these revealed the 
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qualities which entitled the artist to his niche 
in the Temple of Fame. In this way, many 
quite inferior productions, expedients to 
relieve the artist’s poverty or executed as 
‘copies’ in his capacity as drawing-master, 
were hailed as works of genius and accorded a 
prominence in entire disproportion to their 
merits. More than this, drawings by other 
hands but possessed of a Cox-like character 
were hastily impressed into service as authen- 
tic works by the master. False signatures 
made their appearance on hitherto quite 
innocent studies by pupils or followers ; 
while the agile faker, finding a new and 
promising outlet for his energies, turned to 
producing ‘Coxes’ of which the nearest 
point of resemblance to their prototypes lay, 
in most cases, in the magic name which all 
too conspicuously adorned them. 

Consequent upon this unreasoning enthu- 
siasm for anything even possibly the work of 
the artist himself, there has arisen an 
entirely mistaken conception of Cox’s message 
as he himself intended it to be understood. 
Even to-day, there are many who think that 
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David’s claim to remembrance consists in 
exactly those features which are the most 
detrimental to his reputation as an artist. 
They forget that res anguste compelled him 
to perform many tasks wholly uncongenial 
to his sensitive perception of natural beauty ; 
that the prettiness which mars many of his 
smaller drawings was forced upon him by 
the necessity of pandering to public taste in 
order to provide the means of maintenance 
for his family. Looked at in a proper 
light, it is little short of marvellous 
that, handicapped as Cox was, his style was 
not irretrievably debased and ruined, and 
that, despite the sad quantity of unsatisfac- 
tory work which emanated from his brush, 
we are still able to acclaim him as a master of 
the English school of landscape. 

In order fully to appreciate the debt which 
the latter owes to Cox’s memory, it is 
necessary to consider the aims which 
influenced his most personal expression. 
These are more complex than at first sight 
appears. Mr. A. J. Finberg, whose criticism 
of Cox’s work is the most individual that 
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has been formulated in recent times, has 
not hesitated to define the selective processes 
attendant on the artist’s methods as amount- 
ing to a species of idealism. This, he 
contends, is shown from the opinion expressed 
in the Treatise, which enjoins the interpreta- 
tion of landscape under the conditions most 
appropriate to its character. “ It is obviously 
a mistake,” says Mr. Finberg in his Drawings 
of David Cox, “ to class such a man with the 
realists or naturalists who place scientific 
before artistic considerations, though it is 
easy to understand how the Mid-Victorians 
made such a blunder. They confused what 
the language of the schools describes as 
objective idealism with subjective realism.” 
Even despite the fact that we are now 
better informed on such matters than the 
Mid-Victorians, the student, making his first 
acquaintance with Cox’s work, may well 
receive Mr. Finberg’s statement with a cer- 
tain dubiousness. So convincingly natural 
are Cox’s landscapes, so spontaneous in their 
“onceness,’ so fresh and breezy in their 
effect, that it almost seems as if the artist 
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possessed an elfin power of directly mirroring 
the scenery he loved, instead of interpreting 
it by means of a subtle selective process. 
The truth would seem to be that Cox was 
scarcely an idealist in the modern sense 
of the term. He preferred painting scenery 
under the natural aspects which suited it 
best. But if he wishedto modify a transient 
effect, which he did not think thoroughly 
brought out the beauty of his theme, his 
knowledge enabled him to do so in a manner 
which, while better according with his ideas, 
was still true to Nature. His sympathies 
were wide, and as often as not he was able 
to painta scene exactlyas he sawit. Cox’s 
attitude towards Nature had nothing con- 
sciously scientific in it ; he sought to obtain 
the ‘feeling’ rather than the facts. But, 
as Solly records, he adopted a practice which 
anticipated the methods of some of the 
Impressionists, and was really based on 
scientific principles. This consisted, “‘ when 
impressed with a rapid .. . effect, of 
turning round with his back to the scene, 
and making a rapid memorandum .. . of 
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the effect as it existed in his mind, as he said 
that the impression was more fresh, powerful, 
and vivid thus than if he had continued 
to gaze on the scene.” A similar idea is 
expressed in some notes which the artist 
drew up during his Kennington days for the 
use of alady pupil. These notes are embodied 
in an important article entitled David Cox as 
a Drawing Master, which Mr. H. M. Cundall 
contributed to The Art Journal for 1909. 
By means of brush and pen the ‘ Farmer’ 
demonstrated how effects could be obtained 
and varied, reinforcing his remarks by a 
quotation from Gilpin which admirably sums 
up his own method of working under like 
conditions. “‘ In passing through a country,” 
he says, ‘‘you may not have opportunities 
of giving the exact portrait of any one 
particular scene, but this is not necessary ; 
perhaps the most useful illustrations of local 
scenery are those which give the character 
of the views by a pleasing arrangement of 
ideas taken from the general face of the 
country. A portrait characterises only a 
single spot, and the recollection of it becomes 
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indistinct and confused as soon as the place 
is passed.” 
_ “A little practice will give you facility in 
seizing the prominent features upon which 
the character depends, which if sketched 
boldly in the nearer parts and more lightly 
upon the distant, so as to give an idea of the 
relative spaces between them, will suffice 
upon the spot ; the filling up, such as details 
of vineyards, sloping banks, lines of streets, 
etc., may be done from memory afterwards.” 
The knowledge amounting to intuition 
with which Cox filled up the minor details 
of his compositions is on a par with the 
homogeneity of his pictures as a whole. 
Never once in these most personal works 
of which I am specially treating, nor indeed 
in most of the remainder, does the spectator 
sense the slightest artificiality of ‘ filling.’ 
There is no suggestion that the artist has 
introduced a figure, a tree, or a clump of 
weeds as a stop-gap. Such features are 
integral parts of the composition, perfectly 
indispensable to it both in theme and arrange- 
ment, and always giving the impression that 
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they are exactly what one would expect to 
find in a piece of scenery viewed under like 
conditions. Look at the plant life in the 
foreground of Going to the Hayfield at 
Birmingham! It is perfectly understood, 
and splendidly drawn, but there is no excess 
of emphasis. The picture would be faulty 
without it, and yet apart from the rest of 
the composition it would lose half its interest. 
Virtually that mass of waving weeds is as 
much planted in the picture as its prototype 
was planted in the earth. To achieve such 
a result, neither mere facility of draughts- 
manship nor slavish imitation of natural 
facts will suffice. It is in the translation 
of essential truths that the solution of the 
secret lies. It was the aim and end of Cox’s 
life to realise these essential truths, and to 
his mastery of them that we owe those 
wonderfully spontaneous scenes that seem 
less the result of artistic application than 
actual emanations of Nature herself. Ars 
est celave artem is a platitudinous proverb, 
but it is mightily true in respect of David 
Cox. 
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But the ‘ Farmer’s ’ knowledge of essential 
truths was not merely confined to trees and 
rocks and foliage and men. He also thought 
in terms of light and air, of mist and rain. 
He implied the presence and penetration 
of these around and about the scenery he 
depicted, not as facts in themselves, but as 
facts inseparably correlated with the other 
elements of his compositions. Asan instance 
of this there may be recalled the singular 
ability with which Cox realised the level 
diffusion of lighting so characteristic of dull 
or faintly sunny weather, when all objects 
appear to have an equal importance in the 
cosmos, and proximity confers no special 
prominence in point of values. There is 
nothing quite like this quality of Cox’s in 
the whole category of English landscape, 
just as no other English artist has equalled 
him in suggesting the bustle and blow of 
wind and the drenching fall of rain. It is 
noteworthy that he represented these not 
merely by their effect on trees and grass, but 
also, if one may say so, on the atmosphere 
itself. The technique which he adopted was 
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peculiarly suited to the interpretation of 
these forces, and the sensitive touches with 
which he painted the Rhyl Sands at Birming- 
ham, the Windy Day of the National Gallery’ 
or The Challenge at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum express more convincingly than 
could be achieved by other means the currents 
in the atmospheric envelope, and the effect 
produced upon it by the passage of light 
and moisture. 

Mention has already been made of Mr. 
Finberg’s dictum on Cox’s Idealism. This, 
as has been urged, was merely a form of 
Selection, which every artist, other than a 
hide-bound realist, either consciously or un- 
consciously practises. In many of his 
sketches, however, Cox intended to bea frank 
realist, and attempted to record accurate 
impressions of actual effects as he beheld 
them. I allude more particularly, of course, 
to sketches done ‘on the spot,’ as opposed 
to drawings either finished or worked up in 
the studio. Genius is rarely one-sided: it does 
what it must. Consequently on the one hand 
we find Cox urging the claims of the modest 
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Idealism to which Mr. Finberg refers, while 
on the other he expresses a devotion to the 
exact translation of natural phenomena as 
he encountered them. It was ever a question 
ofexpediency. “Ican’t paint at all to-day,” 
said David on one occasion ; “‘ Nature is a 
great deal too hard for me;” while when 
writing in 1840 to his friend, William Turton, 
he again gives vent to the love of Nature 
which permeated his being. “I would 
recommend,” he says, “your painting 
pictures (in oil) with but little subject, true 
bits of nature ; do not think of anyone as 
to style, but just as you see nature, incident, 
and foreground, and your picture is almost 
complete.” * It does not require a Ruskin 
to warn us that epistolary talk should not 
be confused with vital fact, but in the case 
of Cox, whose every work testifies to his 
unconcealed appreciation of natural beauty, 
it is impossible to ignore the importance of 
such literary fragments. 

A third, and far rarer, facet of Cox’s 


* Catalogue of Special Works by David Coz, 
(Birmingham, 1890). 
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character remains to be remarked. This is 
manifested at its best—I had almost written 
‘ uniquely displayed ’—in the Welsh Funeral, 
which though based on fact in both subject 
and effect, is essentially symbolical in its 
marshalling of details designed to enhance 
the significance of the scene. The original 
drawing, which was exhibited at the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours in 1850, was 
inspired by an actual incident that the 
artist had witnessed. Whilst staying at the 
Royal Oak at Bettws-y-Coed, he was present 
at the interment of a relative of the landlord 
—a young maiden named Roberts, whose 
body, in accordance with Welsh custom, was 
laid to rest in the calm of evening. The 
youth of the dead girl, added to the natural 
pathos of the occasion, exercised a powerful 
impression on Cox’s mind, and the water- 
colour which resulted from it surpasses in 
poignancy and simple dignity any other 
drawing of the artist’s creation. There is 
not a detail in it but has been deliber- 
ately introduced with the intention of 
emphasising the sorrow of the scene. It is 
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not without reason that almost every figure 
in the composition is turned away from the 
spectator in shrouded grief ; it is not without 
reason that the procession of mourners is 
made to unite with the high stone walls 
which line the road in forming a truncated 
pyramid expressive of sorrow and dejection ; 
it is not without reason that the bell-turret 
of the church and parts of the distant hills 
are lit with a glow of sunset light typifying 
at once the end of life and the peace and 
promise of Heaven. Not an incident there 
is in the grouping but contributes its 
own message to the collective significance 
of the work. Even the artist’s personal 
grief at his acquaintance’s bereavement, as 
apart from the stimulus to his aesthetic 
sensibilities of which it was the immediate 
cause, is indicated by the form of an old 
man wearing an overcoat and hat with a 
mourning band, and supporting himself with 
a stick, which figure, so Solly tells us, was 
intended to represent David Cox himself. 
Nor does this exhaust the symbolism of the 
scene as he has painted it, for when showing 
K 
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the drawing Cox was careful to point out 
that some flowers depicted in it were not 
“common field flowers,” but ‘ poppies, 
symbolic of the sleep of death.” 

As has been previously implied, however, 
the Welsh Funeral stands in a class apart 
from the remainder of Cox’s work. Sym- 
bolism, though here he is found employing 
it to a striking, yet far from exagger- 
ated, degree, was not a quality which held 
any wide appeal for him, and it was his 
main endeavour to realise the aspects of 
Nature, rather than to formulate ideas 
arising out of their contemplation. Indeed, 
he may be broadly said to have lacked the 
power of sustained effort necessary to the 
production not only of symbolic pictures, 
but of ordinary landscape on a large and 
detailed scale. Temperamentally his art 
was nicely adjusted to the realisation of 
instantaneous effects, which, demanding 
spontaneity and directness of treatment, 
permitted the artist to express himself fully 
and completely with the minimum amount of 
labour. That such was the case was frankly 
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avowed by David himself in the letter to 
his friend, Turton, part of which has already 
been quoted in the last paragraph but one. 
“It sometimes happens,” he wrote, “ that 
we are too anxious to make a very full 
subject, which embarasses (sic) and tries the 
patience of any one of us; at least, I find it 
so.” * 

It is easy enough to point out this 
admitted incapacity for prolonged effort as 
connoting an important limitation of the 
artist’s powers. On the other hand, it 
can also be argued that it is precisely to this 
limitation that is owed the concentrated 
sympathy characteristic of Cox’s particular 
métier. So far from possessing the type of 
mind which is stimulated to successful 
effort when it is directed to the exploitation 
of an uncongenial theme, David was nearly 
always at his worst when he attempted 
methods or subjects alien to his temperament. 
Consequently it follows that, by conserving 
his force to realising the themes which he 

* Catalogue of a Special Collection of Works by 
David Cox, (Birmingham, 1890). 
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loved best, the artist actually prevented a 
diffusion of those powers for which he is now 
most justly noted. Something of the sort 
occurred to Ruskin when he was penning his 
criticism of Cox in Modern Painters—a 
criticism which, so far as it possesses any 
permanent value, is worth repeating here 
since it sums up the artist’s merits more 
clearly and concisely than any words of 
mine could do. ‘Every good painter,” 
observed Ruskin, “ finds so much difficulty 
in reaching the end he sees and desires, that 
he has no time nor power left for playing 
tricks on the road to it; he catches at the 
easiest and best means he can get; it is 
possible that such means may be singular, 
and then it will be said that his style is 
strange ; but it is not a style at all, it is the 
saying of a particular thing in the only way 
in which it can possibly be said. . . . The 
recollection of this will keep us from being 
offended with the loose and blotted handling 
of David Cox. There is no other means by 
which his object could be attained; the 
looseness, coolness, and moisture of his 
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herbage, the rustling crumpled freshness of 
his broad-leaved weeds, the play of pleasant 
light across his deep heathered moor or 
plashing sand, the melting of fragments of 
white mist into the dropping blue above; 
all this has not been fully recorded except 
by him, and what there is of accidental in 
his mode of reaching it, answers gracefully 
to the accidental part of nature herself.” 

When Ruskin wrote these words, Cox was 
indeed the only artist who had fully recorded 
the phenomena to which the text refers. 
Since then, other men have arisen, who have 
depicted similar things in a manner clearly 
deriving its inspiration from the example of 
‘Farmer’ David, and to account for these 
will be my ultimate concern. 


Any attempt to compare Cox with other 
leading landscape painters of the English 
School must necessarily result in a complete 
acceptance of the originality which was 
claimed for the artist by his contemporary 
admirers. In looking at any average draw- 
ings done by him when he was allowing full 
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play to his individuality, as well as the great 
majority of those produced during what Mr. 
Finberg aptly terms his hampered, thwarted 
days, it is impossible to confuse them with 
the work of any other artist. Open as was 
David to receiving and even soliciting the 
advice of others, he possessed the fortunate 
capability of assimilating their teachings, 
relying on them just so long as might 
be necessary for him to perfect his own 
experience of the points in question, and 
then of either relinquishing them or trans- 
muting them in such a manner that they 
became merged into his own personality. 
What use he made of his talents has already 
been discussed, but in our admiration of the 
fine qualities which he certainly possessed, 
we must not be betrayed into claiming too 
much for David Cox. His genius was not 
of the highest order. Not for him were the 
robust potency of Constable, the decorative 
breadth of Cotman, the restrained and solemn 
grandeur of De Wint ; not for him was the 
visionary magic of the master genius, Turner. 
And yet, if in English art we wish to see 
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certain, chiefly the greyer aspects of Nature 
realised with the most subtle sympathy and 
comprehension, we have no recourse but to 
seek them in the works of the man whose 
body lies in Harborne churchyard. Tom 
Taylor, indeed, declared in the Handbook 
to the Pictures of the International Exhibition 
of 1862 that Cox in his “ singular mastery 
over air and space” frequently excels 
Turner “when dependent on cloudy or 
vaporous effects, in which Turner’s elaborate 
cloud-massing often tends to give the sky 
undue solidity.” This is, perhaps, too hard 
on Turner, but we can at least agree with 
the critic that, “in the loyalty of his service 
to nature”’ and “in his intense power of 
realising her aspects, with a rapidity and 
simplicity of means that astonish,” Cox 
merits a pre-eminent position in the category 
of English Landscape painters. This being 
the case, there is no reason for surprise that 
other artists of a similar turn of mind should 
have adopted his methods as affording an 
admirable means of realising the fresh 
vitality of the scenes which they appreciated. 
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A valedictory article which appeared in 
Punch shortly before Cox’s death alluded in 
touching terms to the influence which he 
was already exerting over some of the lesser 
painters of his day. “Is it,’ said the writer, 
“the wavy mist of tears in my eyes, or the 
dimness of years in yours, that blears those 
Welsh mountains and wild western moor- 
lands, the last, I fear, that your glorious old 
hand—true to the heart as ever, but now 
trembling—will create for the pleasure of all 
that have ever looked nature in the face? 
Alas ! and is time drawing the veil between 
you and the looming hills and gusty skies? 
. . . all who have ever loved nature must 
love David Cox. ... Well, let those who 
love him take their leave of him ; for there 
hang his last works in the room of the Old 
Water Colour Society, touching in their 
mellow indistinctness, but honestly beautiful 
to the end. He leaves many good men 
behind, but no equal.” ... 

“So go, my dear young friends, reverently 
and tenderly, and give your farewell and 
God-speed to old David Cox, for he will draw 
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no more. He will divide the shattered 
weather-stained, wind-rent old mantle among 
many, for whom the rags and tatters will 
make whole suits, wherein they will array 
themselves very proudly, and make no small 
figure in many exhibition rooms.” 

It is good to think that this article, which 
in its entirety ranks with the most truly 
sympathetic appreciations of the artist that 
have ever appeared, should have been in 
print before the subject of its praise had 
fallen to the Reaper’s scythe. Yet even it 
could not foreshadow the full measure of 
indebtedness which landscape painting was 
to owe to the dying master. As Mr. C. E. 
Hughes has succinctly observed, “ David 
Cox and De Wint struck a new note in 
water-colours. . . . There was some measure 
of novelty in their search for the sublimity 
of art in nature at her simplest with a 
comparatively subordinate figure interest. 
. . . Their place in art is something akin 
to that of Wordsworth in literature. They 
were able, largely through a true perception 
of nature’s colouring, to reveal beauties 
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in pieces of landscape which to the ordinary 
eye had before appeared on the whole to 
be commonplace,” while the loose freedom 
of manner which they attained “‘ has perhaps 
had a greater influence on modern water- 
colour than any other innovation.” 

This influence was productive of the 
greatest things in the case of artists who 
never came directly under David’s tutelage. 
Painters like Charles Thomas Burt (whose 
Gipsy Encampment of 1855, (Birmingham, 
No. 202) is greatly indebted to Cox’s example) 
though they produced much that was at 
once able, sincere, and pleasing, cannot be 
said to have contributed any markedly new 
turn to what was already assuming the 
proportions of a movement; while even 
David Cox, junior, did little more than echo 
the themes and methods of his sire. On the 
other hand, two of the greatest landscape 
artists of the latter part of last century, 
neither of whom is to be numbered among 
Cox’s pupils, can be cited as having rein- 
forced the expression of their own brilliant 
genius by a discreet recourse to the particular 
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tradition of which Cox was the founder. I 
refer to Edmund Morison Wimperis (1835- 
1900) and Thomas Collier (1840-1891) whose 
nMames, as also, in a lesser sphere, that 
of Claude Hayes (1852-1922), must always 
recur to the memory in such a connexion. 
Nor has Cox’s influence died out with this 
trio. A tour of the exhibitions not infre- 
quently reveals that the “ Farmer’s ’ message 
is still abroad, preaching the gospel of truth 
and beauty, and urging us to seek inspiration 
and contentment among the natural glories 
of our Motherland. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List OF THE MorE PROMINENT SKETCHING AND OTHER JOURNEYS 
MADE By Davip Cox. 


{Frequent visits by Cox to his parents at Birmingham, his sister 
at Manchester, or, when living in the Provinces, to the London 
Exhibitions, are not included.] 


(1783 Born at Deritend.] 

1795 ? Visits Kenilworth Castle. 

1800 With Macready’s company visits Bristol, Leicester, Sheffield, 
to 1804 Manchester, Liverpool, etc. 

1804 Kenilworth. Arrives in London (“First Period” com- 


mences). 
1805 First journey to North Wales. (Commences exhibiting at 
= Royal Academy.] 


6. 
1808 ([Marriage.] Moves to Dulwich. 
1809 Birmingham. 
[1810 President of the “ Associated Artists.”’] 
1811 Hastings. 
11812 Elected to the “ Old Society.”] 
1815 Farnham. Moves to Hereford. (‘Second Period” com- 


mences). 
1815 
-16 Down the Wye to Chepstow. 
1817 Bath. 


1818 Hastings. North Waies. 

1819 North Devon and Bath. (A very dull journey, “ because 
he was alone,’’) 

North Wales. 

1825 Wales, Tintern, Goodrich Castle, and the Wye. 

1826 Via France, to Belgium and Holland. 

1827 Moves to Kennington. 

1829 France. Goes into lodgings at Gravesend. 

1830 Hardwick. (‘‘ Third Period ”’ commences). 

1831 Haddon Hall, Rowsley, Chatsworth, etc. Lake District. 

1832 France. North Wales. 

1834 Lancaster, Ulverstone Sands, Bolsover Castle, Bolton 
Abbey, etc. 

1835 Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, Derbyshire. 

1836 Rowsley. Buxton (to take the baths for rheumatism). 
North and South Wales. 

North and South Wales. Birmingham. 

1837 Powis Castle, Hardwick Hall, Bolton Abbey, Castleton. 

1838 Seabrook (near Hythe), Dover, Saltwood, Lympue, Birming- 
ham, Rowsley, Hardwick. 
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1840 Blackpool, Dent Dale. (Cox described his visit here as a 
failure ; he did not like the scenery). Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Hest Bank, Manchester, Birmingham. 

1841 Moves to Harborne. 

1842 Yorkshire, Bolton Bridge, etc., North Wales, Kenilworth, 
Bromsgrove. 

1843 Sale. Sketches in various parts of Lancashire. 

1844 North Wales. First visit to Bettws,* Bolton Abbey, 
Knaresborough Castle. 

1845 gees Haddon, Hardwick, Sherwood Forest, Bettws, 

judiey. — 

1846 Bolton Abbey, Bettws, Manchester. 

1847 Bettws (‘‘ Royal Oak ” sign painted). 

1848 Bettws. 

1849 Bettws. fi Royal Oak ”’ sign retouched). 


1850 Bettws. (‘‘ Fourth Period” commences), 
oe Bettws. Ludlow, Stokesey, Powis Castle. 
and 


1854 Bettws. 

1855 Bettws, Capel Curig, Carlisle, Edinburgh. 
1856 Bettws (last visit). 

(1859 Dies at Harborne.]} 


APPENDIX II. 
Works By Davip Cox IN GALLERIES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


(I feel it incumbent on me to reiterate the statement made in the 
Preface, that, with the exception of certain dates derived from the 
catalogue of the Birmingham Gallery, the approximate periods assigned 
to undated works in this section are inserted on my own responsibility. 
These are in many cases merely offered as suggestions, and some may 
prove to be susceptible of modification, but lest any dispute arise 
concerning them, tt ts only just to make it clear that the authorities 
of the various galleries and institutions are in no way implicated tn 
my theories.—F.G.R.) 

British Museum, 


Watercolour. Dated. 
Hayfield with cart and figures 1814 
Landscape with footbridge and figures 1833 


* Although 1844 is cited by the best authorities as the date of 
Cox’s ‘first visit to Bettws, he has been popularly credited with 
having gone there at a much earlier date. The Art Journat (1857) 
reproducing an article from the Brighton Gazette said that “ fifty- 
five years ago,”’ i.e. in 1802—‘‘ Bettws was visited by a young man, 

« . now the celebrated David Cox. . . . It is said that for thirty- 
five years he has never missed a single season.’”’ The latter state- 
ment, at any rate, is obviously without foundation, but Cox had 
encountered Bettws in his travels before he actually commenced 
staying there regularly. One of his exhibits in the ‘‘ Old " Society's 
display of 1836 was No, 319, ‘‘ Cottages near Bettws-y-Coed.”” 
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Barden Tower 1836 
Large Hayfield with boys fishing 1838 
Little Hayfield with boys fishing 1839 
North Welsh Coast, near Penmaenmawr 1840 
Dryslwyn egg Vale of Towy, from across the river 1845 
Colwyn Ba 1845 
Mountain Ese, North Wales 1845 
Bolton Abbey 1846 
A Welsh Road 1846 
Watermill, aig aah i 1849 
Carting H 1849 
Evening, North Wales 1850 

Shearing 1850 
Flying the Kite 1853 
Snowdon Range 1853 
The Wood Cutter April 29, 1858 

Watercolour. Undated. 


Windmill, Herefordshire (as ‘A Heath, Windy 
effect,” aquatinted in 1813 by Reeve for the 


Hill Soper ith fi 

y dscape with figures (circa 1813?) 
Carnarvon Castle (circa 1813) 
Hay, Brecknockshire (Second Period) 
Windmill on a heath (circa 1819 ?) 
Dover Castle from the Harbour (Second Period) 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, Dover (Second Period) 
Shrimping (Second Period ?) 
Calais Pier circa 1826-29) 
Calais Harbour = 1826-29) 
Calais Harbour (circa 1826-29) 
Early summer in the Meadows (? Junction of Second ane eae 

eriods) 

Meadows near Kenilworth (circa 1830-40) 
A Water Mill (circa 1830-40) 
A Warwickshire Lane (circa 1835) 


Rhaiadr Cwm, North Wales ama by W. Radclyffe for 
Roscoe’s Wanderings in North 
Wales, publ. 1836) 


Bolton Abbey (circa 1830-40) 
Bolton Abbey oo 1840) 
Between Pont-Aber-Glasllyn and Festiniog circa 1840) 
Near Pont-Aber-Glasllyn (post 1840) 
The Strid, Wharfedale (post 1840) 
Ulverstone Sands (post 1819) 
The Brocas, Eton (circa 1849 
River Scene } Two on one mount; (the trees, probably 
Study of Trees § junction of Third’ and Fourth Periods) 
. Snowdon (Fourth Period) 
Carreg Cennen Castle, Carmarthenshire (Fourth Period) 
Between Capel Curig and Bangor (Fourth Period 


Road near Penmaenmawr 
Brig and Fishing Boats at Sea 
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Cattle going to water 

Dryslwyn Castle, Vale of Towy 

Dryslwyn Castle, Vale of Towy, with wagon crossing the fields 

Windsor Castle 

Chirk Viaduct on the Dee, Vale of Llangollen 

Passage House, Ulverston Sands 

Lancaster 

Group of Men on a pier (‘‘ Sketch from Nature ”’) 

A Lancashire Heath 

Cader Idris 

Stacking Hay 

Stacking Hay 

House at King’s Norton, unfinished 

Rowboat off shore (in green tone touched with brown) 

Battle Abbey ; first Study Progressive studies for 
washes } { a book on _ water 

Battle Abbey ; second Study colour painting 

Battle Abbey, third Study, and six other copies after Cox by 

George Reynolds Gill. 
Landscape with figures (doubtfully attributed to Cox) 


Indian Ink wash, Undated. 
A Country Church (First Period ?) 
Wingfield Castle, Norfolk 

Pen and/or Sepia. Undated. 
Cattle crossing a Bridge (P) (circa 1806-08 
Landscape with Figures (P) (circa 1806-08 
A Cottage (P) 
Dutch Fishing Boats (P) (Second Period) 


Ravine, North Wales (S & P) 
Moorland ; Stormy effect (S) 
At Bettws-y-Coed (S) 
Battersea Marsh (S) 


Pencil and Sepia. Undated. 
Sherwood Forest 

Crayon and Wash. Dated. 
Study of two Horses May 10, 1844 

Pencil and Red Chalk. Undated. 


(Studies for soft ground etchings in the Treatise), 


On the Barmouth Road 

Dinas Mouthey Etched as Plate 7 

The Inn, Llanberis 

Near Knowle, Warwickshire 

Footbridge over a stream, with figure, N. Wales | Etched as 
Footbridge and cottage, with figure, near Leicester / Plate 9 
Carting Hay 

A Harvest Field Etched as Plate 16 

Aston Hall, near Birmingham, Etched as Plate 20 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Oil. Dated, 
A windy day 1850 
Royat Soctety oF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
(Hung on the Staircase.) Watercolour. Dated, 
Welsh Village 1828 
Tate GaLiery (Permanent Collection only). 
Watercolour. Undated, 
Harlech Castle 
Beckenham Church, Kent 
Sepia. Undated. 
A Harbour (First Period ?) 
Oil. Dated. 
Moorland Road 1851 
The Road across the Common 1853 
Oil. Undated. 
River Scene, with boys fishing (on Wood) (circa 1850 ?) 
VicToRIA AND ALBERT MuSEUM. 
Watercolour. Dated. 
The Thames off Gravesend 1820 
Landscape Composition 1825 
Landscape with Castle 1825 
Battersea Fields, from Millbank 1828 
Seascape 1829 
Landscape with bridge, figures, and cattle 1831 
Wyndcliffe on the Wye 1831 
Moorland Scene, with horse and cart and figures in 
the foreground. Showery effect 1854 
Watercolour. Undated. 
Hilly Landscape with figures (circa 1813) 
Water Mill, North Wales (circa 1814) 
Llwg Meadows, near Hereford (circa 1816, 
Redgrave) 
Street in Beauvais (circa 1826-29) 
(circa 1835) 


A Road in Wales 

Scotch Firs (End of Third, or commencement of Fourth, Period) 

The Challenge—a bull in a storm on the moor (prob- 
ably the ‘‘ On the Moors, near Bettws-y-Coed ” 
i as No. 179 at the “ Old Society,” 
1856 

Water Mill near Bettws-y-Coed 

Forest Scene 

Gateway of Rhuddlan Castle, North Wales 


L 


(circa 1856) 
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The Belated Traveller 

The Thames and Windsor Castle 
Morning—a Welsh View 
Mountain Glen 

Distant View of Windsor 
Distant Hills 

Landscape with Bridge 

Cornfield 

Cottage near Norwood 

On the Lune, Kirkby Lonsdale 
Windermere 

Windsor Castle, from Sandpit Gate 
Dover Pier 

A Ruined Castle 

Old Gravel Pits at Moseley, near Birmingham 
Hay Field 

Dryslwyn Castle, Vale of Towy 
The Saw-pit 

The Fern Gatherers 

A Welsh Landscape 

Old Hulks on the Thames 

View of Snowdon 

By-road with Gipsy Tent 

Ruins of an Abbey 


Sepia. Undated. 
Windsor Castle 
View in North Wales 

Pencil. Undated. 
A Ruin and Trees 

Charcoal. Undated. 


Village Scene 


Batu: Vicror1A ArT GALLERY. 


Oil. Undated. 
Coast Scene with Vessel (attributed to Cox) 


BirMINGHAM: City Museum anp Art GALLERY (Permanent 
Collection only). 


(Items marked * in this Gallery are illustrated in Mr. A. J. Finberg’ 
Drawings of David Cox (Newnes, n.d.) 


Watercolour. Dated. 
*Old Westminster 1805 
Buckingham House from the Green Park 1825 
Windsor Castle 1834 
A Water Mill 1838 
A Welsh Mountain Road 1845 
The Vale of Dolwydellan (August, 1846) 
Near Bettws-y-Coed (August 14, 1846 


Penmaen Bach (‘‘ Mountain Sheep "’) 1852 (?) 
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Watercolour. Undated. 
Kenilworth Castle (Sketch) (circa 1806-08) 
Old Houses, Hereford (circa 1815-17) 
Continental Street Scene circa 1826-29) 
Calais Pier se 1826-29) 


St. Mary’s Church and the County Hall, Warwick 
(Engraved by W. Radclyffe for Graphic 
Illustrations of Warwickshire, publ. 1829) 
{See also under Sepia) 


The Footbridge (circa 1833) 
Coast Scene with figures (circa 1835) 
Porch of St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham (1836) 
Porch of St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham (Another version) 
Hardwick Hall (circa 1838) 
Hardwick Hall (1846 (?)) 

Flint Castle (? circa 1846) 
Haddon Hall (circa 1849) 
Asking the Way (circa 1850) 
The Birmingham Horse Fair (ante 1856) 

The Edge of the Wood (Fourth Period) 
River Scene 


King Edward VI. Grammar School, Birmingham 
On the Moors between Middleton and Brough 
Middleton-in-Teesdale 

Mountain Scene 

Rocks and Trees (Unfinished Study) 
Landscape with castle on a hull 

A Farm 

*Westminster Abbey 

Welsh Crags 

On the Wye 

Landscape Study : a Windy Day 
Bolsover Castle 

Bolsover Castle 

Bolsover Castle 

Bolsover Castle (Distant View) 

Moorland Landscape (Unfinished Study) 
Bettws-y-Coed 

Powis Castle 

Welsh Stone Bridge 

Landscape with Waterfall (Unfinished Study) 
Lianthony Abbey 

Mountainous Landscape: Evening 
Bolton Abbéy 

Vale of the Llugwy (‘‘ Dolgelly Bridge ”’) 
Landscape in Wales (Unfinished Study) 
Welsh Cottages 

The Flock 

Pass of Llanberis 

Barden Tower 

Barden Tower 

Crossing the Common (“ Heath Scene ”’) 
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The Road across the Heath (“‘ Going to Market ”’) 
Furness Abbey 

A Windmill 

Near Lancaster 

Evening : Cattle by a River 

Harlech Castle 

Harlech Castle : (Unfinished Study) 

On the Welsh Moors 

Ruined Archway, Kenilworth Priory 

Welsh Landscape, with waterfall 

Lane Scene, with flock of sheep 

Portico, Chelsea Hospital 

*Study of Trees 

Aston Hall, Birmingham 

Study of a Landscape 

Road through a Wood—Haddon 

Hares (Unfinished Study) 

Study of Sheep 

*A Fishing Village 

Weobley, “Herefordshire (Unfinished Study on pale purple-grey 


pap: 
A Street in voreds (copy of a drawing by Bonington in Victoria 
and Albert Museum) 


Sepia (unless otherwise stated). "Undated. 
Old Houses at Kenilworth (Indian Ink wash) (circa 1810 ?) 
High Street, Birmingham (1827) Engraved by W. Radclyffe 
St. Martin’s Parsonage, Birmingham | for Graphic Illustrations of 
Guy’s Cliff Warwickshire, publ. 1829, 
Guy’s Cliff, from the Avenue (1827) (See also under Watercolour, 
Stoneleigh Abbey Undated. 


Study of Trees at Hardwick, with men rabbiting (Pencil and Sepia) 

Oak Trees at Hardwick (Pencil and Sepia) 

A Country Road: Driving Cattle (Unfinished Study ; sky washed 
in in watercolour) 


Pencil and Sepia. Dated. 
Lane near Perry Barr 1848 
(on reverse rough sketch of a tree) 
Pencil heightened with touches of Watercolour. Dated. 
The Quay, Chester July 13th, 18— (?) 
Pencil and Wash. Undated. 


View over a distant plain 


Pencil, touched with white, on dark blue ‘ grocer's’ paper. Undated. 


A Field, with cattle and Distant Hills (2) 
A Postboy 

Children (2) 

Cottage and Garden with two figures 

On the Wye above Tintern 

Tintern Abbey 

Tintern Abbey 


Lig Five small studies on 
of: one sheet 
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Kenilworth 
Goodrich Castle 
Goodrich Castle (another) 
On the Wye 
Cottage under a knoll 
Kenilworth Castle 
Kenilworth Castle 
Kenilworth Castle ; the panes Hall 
Kenilworth Castle from the Fields 
Kenilworth 
Gipsies 
Cottages by the Roadside 
Chepstow ; Distant View of the Severn 
Trees and Rushes by a pool 
Small Trees, rushes and undergrowth Three on one sheet 
Man in a peaked cap 
Farm at Mason Hill, near Bromley 
A Cornfield 
Study of tree tops and clouds 
Old Mill and Pool 
Cottage in a Wood 
High Street, Hereford 
High Town, Hereford 
Sancort Rocks, on the Wye 
Trees and Cottages at Aston 
Moseley Common 
*Old Cottages near Birmingham 
Clewer Green 
In Aston Park 
Bridge over a stream 
Old House near Birmingham 
Path along a Canal or Stream 
Trees by a Pool or River 


Old House 
Old Half-timbered House 
Cottages 
Study of Boy with two Sheep Two on one sheet 
Landscape with Wagon, Horses and Figures 
Cottage among Trees 

Pencil (on white paper). Undated, 
A Windmill 
Bolsover Castle 

Charcoal or black chalk. Dated, 
Farm Buildings at Ilkley Sep. 23rd (18)41 
Yardley Nov. 8th, 1841 
Houses at Knaresborough Sep. 10th, 1844 

Charcoal or black chalk (mostly on white paper). Undated. 


Knaresborough Castle (on purple paper) 

Lane at Harborne 

Cottage near Kenilworth (on reverse, two rough sketches) 
Pool and Trees 
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*Crossing the Moor (‘On the Moor’) 

Moorland, with Sheep and Figures 

*Going to the Hayfield (‘ The Salt Marsh ’) 

Study of Trees, Temple Balsall 

Study of a Hayfield : Windy Day 

Woodland Path through an Avenue 

Driving Home the Flock 

Gipsy Encampment 

*In the Fields near Kenilworth Castle ; (on reverse, 
a slight sketch of the Castle) 

On the Road near Knowle 

*Distant View of Hardwick Castle; (on reverse, 
sketch of Maxstoke Priory) 

Haymaking 

*A Road near Radlett 

*Old Cottage near Kenilworth 

*Roadside Cottage 

Mill by a Stream 

Pool in the Fields 

Moorland, with Shepherd and Flock (rough brownish- 


white paper) 
Oil. Dated. 

Windermere 1844 
Waiting for the Ferry (‘‘ Hunsum’s Ferry on the 

Wye” 1845 
Changing Pasture 1847 
Crossing the Sands 1848 
Tending Sheep, Bettws-y-Coed 1849 
Sheep Shearing 1849 
Peat Gatherers (Panel) 1850 
The Cross Roads (Panel) 1850 
Kilgerran Castle, Pembrokeshire (panel) 1852 
Bolton Abbey, Yorks (panel) 1852 
The Shrimpers 1853 
Going to the Hayfield 1853 
Rhyl Sands 1854-5 
The Skirts of the Forest (Sherwood)} 1855-6 
Driving Sheep (panel) 1856 

Oil. Undated. 

Fishing Boats at Hastings (panel) (circa 1811-12) 
All Saints’ Church, Hastings (panel) /aquatinted for 

the Treatise) (circa 1812-13) 
All Saints’ Church, Hastings (panel) (circa 1813 ?) 
Cottage Interior (circa 1840) 
Welsh Shepherds (panel) (circa 1840) 
Lane Scene, Herefordshire (circa 1840) 
The Wyndcliffe circa 1842) 
A Herefordshire Lane circa 1843) 
Flint Castle (panel) (circa 1846) 
The Farmstead (circa 1847) 
Driving Cattle (circa 1848) 


Bettws-y-Coed Church (circa 1849) 
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Market Gardeners 
The Missing Lamb 
+ ated for the Ferry—Morning 


Stepping St (panel circular 
ping Stones circi 

In the Hayfield ) 
On the Thames, Battersea 

On the Sands (panel) 

A Farm, Bettws-y-Coed 

Tn the Lledr Valley 

A Welsh Glen near Bettws-y-Coed 
Study of a Donkey (millboard) 


I5I 


(circa 1850) 
(circa 1852) 
(1851) 
(circa 1852) 
(1852) 
(circa 1855) 


BourneMoutH: Russevi-Cores Art GALLERY. 


Watercolour. 
A Country Road 
Seascape (attributed to Cox) 
BRIGHTON. 
Watercolour, 


Landscape 


CAMBRIDGE: FitzwILtiam MusEuM. 


Watercolour. 
View near Croydon 
Landscape with figures and cattle 
Mountains in Wales 
On the Wye, near Monmouth 
Men and Animals (8 studies) 


Wash. 
Study of Trees, Yorkshire 
Mountain Scenery 
On the Road to Tremadoc 

Sepia. 
On the Wye, near Monmouth 
Mountain Scenery 

Crayon and Pencil. 


Study of Trees, Yorkshire (2) C. 
Briar Bank, Twyford, Berks. P. 


River and Bridge; houses on the right. P. 


Village Scene. P. 


CarpirF: NATIONAL MusEeuM OF WALES, 


Watercolour, 
Lake with Boats 
Llanilltyd, North Wales 
The Haymakers—Windy Day 


Undated, 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Dated 
1834 
1849 
1855 
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Watercolour. Undated. 
Cader Idris 
Battersea Mill 
Lancaster Sands 
The Terrace, HaddonfHall 


Oils Dated. 
Cardigan Bay 1846 
il. Undated. 


Near Bettws-y-Coed 


DERBY : CORPORATION ART GALLERY. 


Watercolour. Undated. 
Powis Castle 
Bolton Abbey 
Hayfield Scene, near Birmingham 
The Storm 


Dusuin :} MunicrpaAL GALLERY OF MODERN ArT. 
Pencil. Undated. 
Hilly Landscape 


EDINBURGH : NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 


Watercolour. Undated. 
Landscape 
GATESHEAD: SHIPLEY ART GALLERY. 
Watercolour. Dated. 
Steps : Castle Interior 1846 
A Rocky Stream 1849 
Oil. Undated. 


A Sylvan Scene (after Cox) 


Gxiascow: KELVINGROVE ART GALLERY, 


Watercolour. Dated. 
The Watering Trough 1845 
Caer-Cennen Castle 1847 
Welsh Ruins 1853 

Watercolour. Undated. 


The Mill Sluice 
Moorland Scene 
A Welsh Stream 


Lreeps: City Art GALLERY, 


Watercolour. Undated. 
Landscape with Cottage 


The Magpie 
Ludlow Castle 
Welsh Landscape 
Pont-y-Pair 
LivERPOOL: WALKER ART GALLERY. 
Watercolour. 
Landscape on the Wye 
LLANBEDROG: ART GALLERY, 
Watercolour. 
Near Mold 


River Scene on the Stour 
Winnstay (sic) Park 


Oil. 
Pass of Aberglaslyn 
MAIDSTONE; 
Watercolour, 
Counting the Flock 
Dartmouth 
Conway Castle 
Snowdon 


Coast Scenery (‘‘ a rough sketch ’’) 


MANCHESTER City ArT GALLERY. 
Watercolour. 
Chepstow Castle from the Wyndcliffe : on the Wye 
Marine View with Martello Tower 
Conway Castle 
In North Wales: Stormy Effect 
In Llanberis Pass 
The Humber at Hull 
Penrhyn Castle 
Pont-y-Pair 
Chatsworth Park 
Road Scene, with Two Figures on the Left 
Entrance to a French Chateau 
Hayfield with Figures 
Marine View, Church in the distance 
Near the Village of Pipe, Herefordshire 
In Wharfedale 
Driving Home the Flock 
Peat Gatherers 
Oil. 
The Gathering of the Flocks 
Dudley Castle 
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Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 


Dated. 


1845 
Undated. 


Undated. 


Undated. 
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MANCHESTER : WHITWORTH INSTITUTE. 


Watercolour. Dated. 
Haddon Hall (?) 1838 
Bardon Tower 1849 
Lane at Harborne 1849 
The Thames at Purfleet 1857 

Watercolour. Undated. 
A Welsh Funeral, Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales (1850) 


Calais Pier 

Conway Castle 

Windsor Castle from the Thames 

The Old Pierhead, Liverpool 

Windsor Castle from Virginia Water 

Market Street and Old Exchange, Manchester 


(The following are lent by the Corporation of Manchester Art Gallery 


Committee.) 
Watercolour. Dated. 
Near Penmaenmawr 1829 
Flying the Kite 1853 
Watercolour. Undated. 


Dort Boats 
Crossing Lancaster Sands 
Near Rouen 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, Dover 
Crossing the Bridge 
Bolsover Castle 
A Pier with Fishing Boats 
Changing the Pasture 
A Homestead 
Evening 

Norwicn Castte MusEum. 


Black and White. Undated, 
A Welsh Cottage 


NorrincHAM CASTLE. 

Watercolour. Undated. 
Coast Scene 
On the Thames at Bray 


OxtpHAM: ART GALLERY. 
Watercolour. Undated 
Cottages 
The Terrace, Haddon 
Doorway at Haddon Hall 


Oxrorp : ASHMOLEAN MusEuM. 
Watercolour, Undated. 
Harlech Castle (1842) 
Vale of Festiniog 
Thirty-six Monochrome Studies 
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PENARTH: THE TURNER House, 


Watercolour. Dated. 
Ludlow Castle 1852 
Drysllwyn Castle 1853 
At Knaresborough 1854 
Watercolour. Undated. 
Joseing Homewards 
iver at Rowsley 
The Train on the Coast 


Port SunticHt: Lapy Lever Ar? GALLERY, 


Watercolour. Dated. 

Kenilworth Castle 1830 
The Coming Storm: Stokesay Castle 1839 
Lane Scene: Horsemen on Road 1841 
The Windmill on the Common 1843 
A Rustic Bridge in Wales, with Women Crossing to 

a Hayfield: Windy Day 1843 
In the Welsh Hills 1845 
Barden Tower 1846 
Harvest Scene 1846 
Pastoral Landscape with Figures on a Sand Road: 

Summer 1846 
The Coming Storm: Stokesay Castle 1846 
A Stream with Figures Fishing: Windy Day 1847 
A Road with Ruin and Trees, and a Man with Two 

Horses 1847 
Windmill and Ploughman : Windy Day (sketch) 1847 
On the Beach 1847 
Landscape, with Shepherds and Sheep 1847 
Cart Shed near a Welsh Road: a Horseman Passing 1847 
Peace and War 1848 
Friendship in the Welsh Hills 1848 
Three Small Sketches in Monochrome and Colour, 

in one frame 1850 
Groping the Moors 1858 (?) 

Watercolour. Undated. 


Crossing Lancaster Sands 

Landscape, with Man Sowing 

Harvest Time 

Bolton Abbey : Evening 

River Scene: Figures in a Boat 

Landscape with Hills 

A Cornfield (Cox Exhibition, Birmingham, 1890) 

““Watteau”’ Scene, with Figures Landing from a 
Boat 

A Lake in the Mountains 

The White Pony : a Welsh Road Scene 

Seaside Sketch, with Figures and Stranded Boat at 


a Jetty 
A Fisherboy on the Coast (sketch) 
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A Road in North Wales (‘‘ in manner of De Wint ”’) 
A Welsh Cottage 
Landscape with Figures 
The Old Landing Stage, Liverpool 
Sunset over the Mountains (sketch) 
Lancaster (sketch) 
Sepia. 
Landscape: Reaping 
Oil. 
Sheep and Cattle on a Hillside, with Shepherd and 
Man on White Horse; a Mansion among 
Woods in Distance 
Changing Pastures 
A Meeting in the Welsh Hills 
Rustic Courtship 
Bolton Abbey 
Landscape, with Watermill, Horse and Figures 
Bolton Abbey 
Windsor Castle 
The Welsh Coast : Crossing the Sands 
Oil. 
Landscape with Cottage and Flock of Sheep 
Pastoral Landscape 
Ploughing the Uplands 
Woody River Scene 
Coast Scene 


Preston : CORPORATION ART GALLERY. 


Watercolour. 
Lancaster Sands 
Knaresborough Castle 
Land Scene at Bettws-y-Coed 
The Broom Gatherers 
Lane Scene, North Wales, with Sheep 
Trefain Mountain, North Wales 
Old Whitehall, with the Life Guards 
The Way to the Hayfield 
Mountain Scene, North Wales : Boys Teasing a Bull 
Skirts of the Forest 
Cows in a Meadow 
Harvest Landscape 
Old Cottage 
Ruined Temple at Poestum 
Oil. 

Dell Scene, near Bettws-y-Coed 
Dudley Castle 
‘The Way to the Hayfield 
Hill Landscape, North Wales (figure and sheep by 

J. Linnell) 


Undated. 


Dated, 


1840 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1852 


Undaied. 


Undated. 


Undated. 
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SHEFFIELD: Mappin ArT GALLERY. 


Oil. Undated. 
Landscape 
Stockport: Heywoop Municipat Art GALLERY & Museum, 
Watercolour. Undated. 
Landscape with Bridge 


Gateway of Rhuddian Castle 
Street in Beauvais 
Ruins of Castle 
The Saw Pit 
SWANSEA: GLYN VIVIAN ART GALLERY. 
Watercolour. Undated. 


All Saints’ Church, Hereford 


West Hartitepoot: Gray ArT GALLERY. 


Watercolour. Undated. 
Cornfield near Kenilworth 


WOLVERHAMPTON : ART GALLERY, 


Watercolour. Undated. 
Ruined Church on Loch 
River Scene (Carnarvon Castle) 
Near Bettws-y. 
House in which Cox lived in Herefordshire 
Old Cottage near Hereford 


ape 
Landscape, with Cottage and Pool 
pe: Pass of Llanberis 
Oil. Undated. 
. On the Liedr 
Cottage on Dulwich Common: a Windy Day 
Conwa 


WorcesTER : CORPORATION ART GALLERY. 


Watercolour. Undaied. 


Richmond (bought from the artist, 1859) 
Kenilworth 

Study of Trees 

Near Dinas 

Boiton Woods 

Watering Horses 

The Bridge 

Found ; or, Lost on the Moors 

The Hay Wain 

The Cross Roads 


. Cow in Field 


Carreg Cennen 

Darley Churchyard 

Man on a White Horse, leading another 
Going to Market 
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Street Scene in Paris 

Horseman on a Road 

Crossing the Common 

Capel Curig 

Flocks 

Storm on the Moor 

Sunset 

Cows in Water 

Penmaenmawr 

Moonrise 

Barden Tower 

Horses Drinking 
Sepia. Undated. 

River Scene 

Calais Pier 
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Roget, John Lewis. A History of the ‘ Old Watercolour’ Society. 
(London ; Longmans, Green, 1891.) 

Solly, N. Neal. Memoir of the Life of David Cox. (London; 
Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 

Wallis, (Sir) Whitworth, David Cox Forgeries. (Article in The 
Connoisseur, May, 1905; subsequent editorial note in July, 
1905.) 

Wallis, (Sir) Whitworth, and Chamberlain, A. B. City of Birming- 
ham Museum and Art Gallery. Catalogue of a Special Collection 
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(Nore: With one or two notable exceptions, dictionaries of 
artists, general histories of English art, and catalogues are 
not included in the above list.) 
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